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OUR NOTE BOOK, 

BY JAMES PAYN. 
The discoveries of sanitary science have deprived us of 
many comforts and adornments: it may have made us 
more healthy, but it certainly left life more bare than it 
found it. If we liked warmth, it established a thorough 
draught, and called it ventilation; if we admired colour, 
it pronounced it bad for our eyes. When the esthetic 
craze caused us to go in for sage greens, sanitary science 
put its foot on them, and whispered ‘‘ Arsenic.” Pro- 
fessor Chandler now informs us ‘‘ that the usual belief 
in the poisonous influence of the arsenic in green wall- 
papers is absolutely without foundation.” No doubt he 
is right, but the ‘‘ usual belief’ had its sole origin in the 
denunciation of men of science. People were poisoned by 
their heirs-at-law, and it was all laid to ‘‘ green papers”’ 
and (what was of more general consequence) we all had to 
redecorate our houses. Let us hope that this will be a 
lesson to us for the future, and that we may be emboldened 
to please ourselves a little without so much scientific 
interference. I knew an otherwise delightful drawing- 
room which had a ventilator right under the mantel- 
piece, so that in the very place one came for warmth one 
was chilled to the marrow. The lady of the house was a 
confirmed sanitarian, but her husband (sensible man) 
managed to make all snug again. I congratulated him 
on his drawing-room being distinctly warmer one winter. 
‘* Hush,” he said, ‘‘ my wife doesn’t know it, but when 
she discarded her antimacassars I stuffed one of them into 
our ‘ patent rotatory.’ ”’ 


The idea of an ‘‘ automatic street organ” is one to 
strike terror in the human breast; a thing that after 
being wound up will ‘‘ go for an hour,” and ‘‘can be left 
at the door”! But the fact is, the new invention (which 
comes from Paris) is a blessing in disguise. It is intended 
to put a stop to the very nuisance it would appear to 
encourage. There is a hole in the machine with the 
welcome announcement: ‘‘ Drop a penny in the slot and 
the tune ceases.” This instrument should be patronised 
by everyone with a penny and an ear for music (and its 
contrary). It is only less deserving than the organ 
(which, alas! only survived with us for a few weeks) that 
did not play at all, and the turning of whose handle gave 
us Londoners such a pleasurable disappointment. 





In Denmark, we are told, ladies are beginning to 
practise dentistry—one concludes only on persons of their 
own sex. It has been brutally written—perhaps with a 
prophetic eye to this new departure—that ‘‘it takes a 
woman to stop a woman’s jaw.” In ‘‘stopping,” no doubt, 
their delicate touch would give them an advantage, but in 
drawing, I think, ladies, as Punch recently observed, would 
not be ‘‘ principly forceps”; they had better confine them- 
selves to the pencil. It would be a great humiliation to 
have to revert to the old plan of the string and the door. 


A much more promising form of female labour is 
announced in the making of trout and salmon flies. The 
humble paths of fishing - tackle manufacture are over- 
stocked, but not this fancy branch of it, at which ladies 
are said to be able ‘‘ to make from three to four pounds a 
week.” One is not at all surprised to hearit. Those who 
know how to captivate the fisherman should surely know 
how to capture the fish. 


If anyone wants to read an exciting novel let him get 
‘*The Sin of Olga Zassoulich,” by Frank Barrett. It is a 
tale of the affections, in one sense, but hardly a ‘‘ domestic 
It would not be an exaggeration to describe it as 
Curiously enough, for the time of 


story.” 
slightly sensational. 
its publication precludes any idea of plagiarism, there are 
some things in it which remind one of a late cause célébLre ; 
but, to do the author justice, his fiction is, as usual, far 
stranger than any newspaper fact. Olga is a striking 
character, but her grandfather, Zassoulich, is very much 
more so: @ man one would like to meet, but, if one had 
jewels about one, not alone; a blind man, who ‘“ knows 
his way about ’’ better than most folks with their eyesight. 
He recalls, in his resource and resolution, the converted 
convict in ‘‘ Les Misérables,” only he is a convict that is 
These two divide the interest of the tale 
between them. But Mrs. Parker also extorts admiration. 
When Mr. Frank Barrett has a good story to tell, as is 
the case in this instance, he knows how to tell it. 


not converted. 


When Lord Tennyson's obituary comes to be written 
and the whole English- 
who, if not 


aud may that day be far distant! 
speaking race are in mourning for the poet, 
the greatest since Shakspere, has best idealised for them 
and most perfectly expressed their own experiences and 
aspirations, what will be dwelt upon, next to his marvellous 
poetical gifts, is their longevity. Long after imagination 
and fancy have grown old in other poets, those of Tenny- 
son have kept their fire. 
age when the thought of death must needs be importunate, 


of 


It is not so amazing that at an 


he should have written such a poem as ‘‘ Crossing the 
Bar,” compared with which all the so-called religious 
yerse of the century sounds mechanical; but where the 
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wonder comes in is that at a still later date his mind 
should retain such buoyancy and freshness as are evidenced 
by ‘‘ The Foresters.” If we did not know that his literary 
habits contradict it, it would be difficult to resist the sug- 
gestion that this play was written in youth, put aside for 
some reason long beyond the time recommended by the 
classic bard, and only now given to the public. 


Of its literary merits, enough and to spare has been 
said, but it is curious that no parallel has been drawn 
between it and the exquisite poem on the same subject 
by Keats. 
commonly made when critics are at a loss for ‘‘ copy” 
will here be suggested, but it is most remarkable that the 
verses of the youthful bard, though fresh and vigorous as 
a bugle blast, are melancholy, while those of the octogen- 
arian are full of hope. ‘‘ Robin Hood,” though in a sense 
one of Keats’s minor poems, is in some respects his best—a 
perfect woodland picture of the olden time, but intensely 
pathetic— 


No odious comparison, such as is but too 


No, those days are gone away 
And their hours are old and grey, 
And their minutes buried all 
Under the down-trodden path 

Of the leaves of many years. 


Gone, the merry morris din 

Gone, the song of Gamelyn ; 

Gone, the tough-belted outlaw 

Idling in the ‘* grené shawe ”’ 

All are gone away and past! 

And if Robin should be cast 

Sudden from his tufted grave, 

And if Marian should have 

Once again her forest days, 

She would weep, and he would craze: 
He would swear, for #ll his oaks, 
Fall’n beneath the dockyard strokes, 
Have rotted on the briny seas ; 

She would weep that her wild bees 
Sang not to her that honey 
Can’t be got without money ! 


strange ! 


We have done with them, he tells us; with bold Robin 
Hood ‘sleeping ‘neath the underwood,” and with ‘all 
the Sherwood Clan,’ and they are forgotten. So mar- 
vellous is the power of the poet that one weeps with him 
to hear it. But Tennyson will not suppose that Robin’s 
oaks have disappeared. (Perhaps his living in the days 
of ironclads gives him a more cheerful view.) We shall 
die, he makes his Robin say, but not our woods 
Ilow few Junes, 

Will heat our pulses quicker! How few frosts 

Will chill the hearts that beat for Robin Hood! 
But for the oaks— 

Old friends, old patriarch oaks ! 

Will strip you bare as death. 

You seem, as it were, 

Immortal, and we mortal. 


A thousand winters 


And Marian answers him in a still more hopeful strain— 
And yet I think these oaks at dawn and even, 
Or even in the balmy breathings of the night, 
Will whisper evermore of Robin Hood. 


Some hunter in day-dreams, or half asleep, 
Will hear our arrows whizzing overhead, 
And catch the winding of a phantom horn 


The Bill which has just passed the French Chamber 
for punishing dynamitards with death, whether their 
infernal machines fulfil their office or not, may or may not 
be too severe, but it takes into account what our own law 
is so apt to ignore, the motive of a crime. We have no 
dynamitards just now—the volcanoes, at least, are not in 
action—-but we have train-wreckers, and it is monstrous 
that because they have not as yet been successful in their 
fiendish projects they should be dealt with more tenderly 
than our pickpockets. When the catastrophe happens—as 
it is certain to do some day if this horrible crime continues 
to meet with such comparative immunity—we shall be as 
panic-struck as the Parisians, and exact ‘‘ Death” with 
gut if prevention is better than cure, it 
the atte mpt 


equal readiness. 
would be surely wiser to fix the penalty fo 
on # scale that in fiscal enactments is called prohibitory ; 
the mischief of 
penal 


say one is not speaking, of course, of 
schoolboys, but of malicious and fiendish design 
servitude for life. 


Notwithstanding the receive of the 
taming of the Wild West, there seems to be still a good 
deal of ** 
States. 

churches, for a Dalziel’s telegram informs us that a bishop 
has been shot in 


assurances we 
shooting at large’ in some places in the United 
In Georgia practice is even carried on in the 


though, to be sure, only a black one 
his pulpit. Up to this date, it was understood that it was 
only the organist who was liable to be under fire, and for 
whose shortcomings the forbearance of the congregation 
was appealed to. Evenif the poor bishop did not ‘do 
his best,” the action was surely a high-handed one. The 
pulpit, one would have thought, was a tolerably safe 
place from bullets; but henceforth in Georgia they will 
have to be built of iron, like ships’ turrets; if a revolving 
motion is imparted to them they will be especially 
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convenient for addressing what is called an “all round” 
sermon to a congregation. 


The phrase ‘‘I dare not trust myself to say what I 
think of this poet” has been quoted as a masterly example 
of the combination of cautious and yet unstinted praise. 
A parallel to it has lately appeared with reference to Walt 
Whitman, whom some persons hail as the greatest bard 
America has yet produced, not excepting Longfellow, 
and others as the greatest humbug, not excepting Barnum. 
Acritic, who apparently has solved the problem of how to 
run with the hare and hunt with the hounds, has thus 
dexterously expressed himself: ‘‘ Without absolutely 
affirming that Whitman is Milton and 
Shakspere, we must admit that there is a good deal in 
him which is not to be found in either of those poets.”’ 


superior to 


That there ure as good fish in the sea as ever came 
out of it is a well-known proverb, but it is still a mystery 
where the immense reserve of fish-knives and forks is 
stored. There is no article of which, to judge by the 
constant offer of them in the newspapers, there is such an 
enormous supply awaiting demand. They are fine speci- 
mens and very cheap: about forty shillings the set, which 
are seen marked in the shops at six guineas; they are 
always quite new and to be sold ‘‘ on approval.” First, 
it strikes one they must be stolen, but a recent advertise- 
ment lets the cat out of the (plate) bag, and gives a still 
more deplorable explanation of the matter: ‘‘ Fish-knives 
and forks for fifty shillings. A lady offers new eight-guinea 
presentation case (12 pairs), &c.’’ They are obviously, 
therefore, wedding presents. One has often wondered 
what the happy couples who are provided with such a 
surplusage of fish-knives and forks can possibly do with 
them; if they eschewed flesh and confined themselves 
solely to a fish diet, they could never wear out the con- 
tents of those half-dozen presentation cases. Now one 
knows all about it. The system probably works con- 
veniently, for, having obtained their bargain at fifty 
shillings, the purchasers doubtless bestow it as an eight- 
guinea present upon some other happy pair. Still, from a 
sentimental point of view, it is sad to think that these 
gifts laid on the altar of Hymen should be so transferable. 


The cottage at Rainhill, the scene of the most ghastly 
crime of modern times, has been bought by an enter- 
prising Londoner, and its materials will be brought to 
town and set up afresh, just as steamers are sent out, in 
numbered sections, ‘or the Congo. At the same time, 
Anne Hathaway’s coitage at Shottery has been pur- 
chased by the trustees of the Shakspere Fund, and 
there is now no danger of that interesting dwelling 
being also taken to pieces and transferred to the United 
States, despite the protestations of Mr. Donelly. Of 
course, itis a deplorable reflection that even for a moment 
Mr. Williams, of Rainhill, should be a subject of rival 
attraction with ‘‘the divine Williams” of Stratford- 
on-Avon, but it is in no respect surprising. A 
great many more people are interested in what by a 
contradiction in terms they call ‘‘a good murder,” and 
will always be, than in Shakspere’s plays. A murder 
is a thing we can all do, if we give our minds to it, and a 
thing that may possibly be done to any one of us: it comes 
home, as it were, to every breast. There is no need to 
be so shocked about this matter. Mr. Williams’s works 
will soon be forgotten, but those of Shakspere will never 
be. The immediate interest of a murder will always out- 
weigh with mankind in general that of the noblest liter- 
ature, just as a sharp toothache will cause the best of us 
to postpone our reflections upon immortality. ‘‘ A sparrow 
fluttering about a church,” says Sydney Smith, ‘is an 
antagonist which the most profound theologian is utterly 
unable to overcome.” 


‘From the time I first procured a visiting card” (a proud 
day with even a philosopher) ‘it has borne ‘ Mr. T. H. 
Huxley,’ but I have no objection to the ‘ Professor’ ; 
the only thing I cannot stand is ‘ Doctor.’ Thus writes 
the High Priest of Science. He is doubtless right about 
‘ professor”: in Scotland, I understand, it is still thought 
a good deal of, but in England it is too closely associated 
with massage, ballooning, and patent ointments; but 
that he should object to ‘‘doctor’’ strikes one as a little 
hard upon the medical calling. Besides, ‘‘ everyone is a 
physician after forty,” unless he issomething which nobody 
has ever thought of calling Mr. Huxley. 

Legal titles are nowadays a little difficult to adapt fur 
social use. Until the County Courts were invented once 
could get on pretty well with ‘‘ judge” as a generic name 
for the whole judicial Bench, and in your forgetfulness of 
whether “his ludship” was christened John or James it 
was very convenient ; but to use the word now to such 
dignitaries would be to commit contempt of court. Some, 
however, always used to like being called Sir John or Sir 
James. I remember once having looked up one of their 
Christian names with prudential care, and addressing bim 
as ‘‘ Sir Joseph.” His wife, who was sitting next to me, 
remarked reprovingly, in a sort of Mrs. Siddons’s whisper, 
“It is quite true that my husband’s Christian name is 
Joseph, but he is generally called ‘ Mr. Vice-Chancel’or,’ ” 
And yet people say politeness vosts nothing | 
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THE PLAYHOUSES, 
BY CLEMENT SCOTT, 

Another desperate attempt has been made to revive public 
interest in the short first piece that precedes the entertainment of 
the evening at our theatres. If anyone desires a charming hour 
at the play, let them repair without delay to the St. James's 
Theatre and see “ Midsummer Day,” by Mr. Walter Frith. The 
question is, Will they go to see it when they are cordially advised 
todoso? Ivery much doubt it. The occupants of pit seats 
and gallery seats and many in the upper boxes will be bound 
to be there, but in frontof them will be a desert of empty stalls 
and a ghastly array of empty boxes, all with curtains drawn as 
if there were a funeral in the house. I never could make out 
why the curtains of private boxes should be drawn whenever 
the aforesaid boxes are unoccupied. It does not add to the 
cheerful look of the house. During the first piece managers 
insist that the theatre should look as funereal as possible. The 
blinds are down—some mourning is going on. We only want 
a couple of mutes stationed on either side of the stage to make 
the dismal illusion complete. Directly a visitor appears, possibly 
with an order, on comes an attendant and draws aside the 
curtain with a flourish. You hear the rings clink on the 
brass pole. Someone has actually arrived. Now, if I 
were a manager of a theatre, I would sooner put a 
dummy audience into a theatre before the play of the 
evening began than I would permit my company to act to an 
intelligent pit and a gladsome gallery whose 
enthusiasm and energy are broken by this grim 


interval of empty stalls and boxes with curtains oo - 


drawn. I would restore the lost order of 
“Humphs.” “ What on earth are ‘Humphs’?” 
you will very naturally ask? Well, once on a 
time, there was a celebrated acting manager 
called Humphrey Barnett. He was the right- 
hand man of Charles Fechter, and he literally 
idolised his chief. He was a sympathetic, 
tender-hearted, interesting old gentleman ; and, 
between you and me, I believe that Fechter, in 
the end, behaved very badly to him, and repaid 
his devotion with disdain; but, for all that, 
Humphrey Barnett knew his business. He was 
a past master in the art of papering a house, 
If you went to the Lyceum in the Fechter days 
you never saw an empty house, not even when 
the doors were open and Harry Widdicomb was 
playing the people in with “ Nursey Chick weed.” 
The secret of it was this. Humphrey Barnett 
arranged in every district in London to havea 
certain amount of playgoers ready to go to the 
play whenever their services were called for. 
They were not only ready to go, bnt ready 
dressed. ‘They were inoffensive, but of the same 
genteel order. They all wore little scarlet opera- 
cloaks, with white satin lined hoods, and cords 
and tassels, and on their hands were white silk 





gloves, and they wore white cambric camellias 
in their hair. These were called “ Humphs,” 
after their originator. ‘They were to be found 
in every district, from Dalston to Dulwich, and 
they conld be summoned on the instant. They 
filled the house when the curtain drew up, and 
served to make it look respectable. If business 
was not good, then the “ Humpls” remained ; 
but if the paying public turned in, ont the 
poor “ Humphs” had to go, for it was a condition 
of their contract to be “seat warmers” and to 
turn ont when the seats they occupied were 
let. They were docile, gentle dead-heads, who 
served the purpose of the management and 
enabled the acting manager to play every piece 
to a full house. With Humphrey Barnett died 
the noble army of “Humphs,” and no acting 
manager has ever succeeded in filling a house 
for the first piece, however excellent. Years 
ago, Charles Mathews told me that the stalls 
would be the death of the theatre. No actor 
who ever lived was so sensitive in the matter 
of audiences as Charles Mathews. It was death .o him to 
act to empty stalls, and he often regretted the day when the 
appreciative pit was removed into the background. He liked 
to feel his audience right under his nose, and he longed for 
the return of the day when the steady, paying public was not 
shunted. 

Stalls at the price of ten shillings have certainly killed the 
one-act play. In the days of Madame Vestris we saw “Sun- 
shine through the Clouds” (“ La Joie Fait Peur") acted by 
the best comedians of the time. In the days of Robson we 
saw “Boots at the Swan.” In the days of Buckstone and 
Wright we saw Haymarket and Adelphi farces, but it is 
scarcely possible nowadays to drag the public to see such 
gems as “ A Quiet Rubber” or countless charming dramas in 
miniature, even if the best actors in London are playing in 
them. The man who can afford to pay ten shillings 
for a stall, or ten shillings each for any number of stalls, 
is not disposed to sacrifice one ounce of his comfort 
The later the hour the better 
He must dine first and sup afterwards. He it 
is and his friends who leave the house empty when such 
charming little plays as “ Midsummer Day” are acted. They 
have paid to hear Oscar Wilde's Joe Millers ; they don't 
want to be bothered to alter the dinner hour for Mr. Walter 


when he goes to the play. 
for him. 


rith’s new play. I see them scanning the bill : “ ‘ Midsummer 
Day.” What is that? I don’t know. Who is playing in 
it? H. H. Vincent, Miss Fanny Enson, Miss Winifred Dolan. 
Never heard of them.” Ah? my dear Sir, if you would only 
go and see them the world might hear very much more of 
them, for they are excellent, take my word for it. The story 
they enact is one we all know. It is as true as life itself. A 
man and woman haye married in passion, haye parted in 
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anger, and are reunited in love. It is a chapter in life's 
history charmingly told, and I really do not see how artists 
of far greater name could have done more jastice to it than 
Mr. Vincent, Miss Enson, and Miss Dolan were able todo. I 
haveseen thousandsand tens of thousands of plays of the evening 
that were worse acted than this. And even the paying public 
will not go to see them because the very atmosphere of the 
theatre is depressed and chilled by acres of empty stalls and 
tiers of sad blinded boxes. 


OUR JLLUSTRATIONS. 
> 
CARDINAL MANNING’S SUCCESSOR. 
Bishop Vaughan of Salford has finally and formally been 
appointed Archbishop of Westminster, in succession to the late 
Cardinal Manning, the Pope’s strong approval of the appoint- 
ment having, it is supposed, overcome his reluctance to abandon 
his remarkable career,at Salford. The appointment undoubtedly 
gives to London the only man whose talents and experience 
suggest a thoroughly worthy successorto Manning. The men, 
however, belong to a different type. The new Archbishop isa 
member of an old and distinguished English Catholic family, 
which has given many able servants to the Church, and his 
proprietorship of the Zablet emphasises his association with 
the English as against the Irish section of Catholicism. It 
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cannot, however, be said that Archbishop Vaughan is in any 
way a representative of a backward school. He is a social 
reformer, on lines which, though differing somewhat from 
Manning’s, represent a very vigorous effort to stamp out some 
of the worst evils of poverty in his old diocese. Hé is an 
advocate of municipal pleasure-halls, where concerts, physical 
exercises, and dramatic entertainments would be provided, and 
light and harmless drinks sold. He is not a teetotaler, and in 
this respect was rather sharply divided from the late Cardinal, 
who, by-the-way, admired him strongly, and remained on terms 
of close friendship with him to the end. 
Archbishop Vaughan’s early career was that of a soldier, 
in which he followed his father, Colonel Vaughan. He volun- 
teered for the Crimea, and served with credit there. When he 
entered the priesthood he had Cardinal Manning as his Superior 
in the community of Oblates at Bayswater, from which he was 
transferred to the bishopric of Salford in 1872. At this date 
begins his remarkable career as an organiser of Catholic 
institutions, and especially of education. He travelled through 
the States to raise funds for the great seminary for Catholic 
missionaries to non-European peoples which stands to-day at 
Mill Hill. He has another seminary overlooking Alexandra 
Park at Manchester, where an excellent and very practical 
education is given. Rescue and training establishments. 
industrial homes, and other institutions are further tributes 
to his wealth, his energy, and his peculiar ability in the organi- 
sation of men. Indeed, so long is his association with local 
works in Salford, that he and others have felt the danger of 
his sudden removal to London, and with it the withdrawal of his 
superintending care. Archbishop Vaughan is a man of rather 
advanced views on education, and his only possible points of 
disagreement with his new flock arise from bis moderate views 
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on the temperance question, as against Cardinal Manning's 
more extreme position, and the fact that he is a Unionist, 
while it is asserted that the mass of the Irish Catholics in 
London are Home Rulers. He is a man of impressive presence 
and the manners of an historic school of English Catholic 
ecclesiastic ; in other words, he is of the type of a Wiseman 
rather than a Manning, though he brings to his new work 
a characteristic individuality of his own. 





THE QUEEN AT HYERES. 

Her Majesty, with Princess Beatrice, joined by Prince Henry 
of Battenberg after his yachting trip in the Mediterranean, 
continues to enjoy pleasant drives in the neighbourhood of her 
abode at Costebelle, and has visited several of the beautiful 
gardens attached to the villas of French private residents near 
Hyéres. But some hours daily, in fine weather, are passed 
by the Queen and Princess in the reserve grounds of the 
Hermitage Hotel, sitting long in the kiosk or summer-lhouse, 
where both ladies employ themselves in finishing their sketches 
or drawings, or in reading ; the Queen uses a donkey-carriage 
to move about these grounds. On Sunday they attend the 
English service at All Saints’ Church, Costebelle. In aid of 
the fund to pay off the building debt of that church a bazaar 
was held on March 31, at the Hétel Albion, at which the Duke 
and Duchess of Connaught and Princess Beatrice made some 
purchases, It is now understood that her Majesty, on leaving 
Hyéres, will visit the young Grand Duke of 
Hesse, her grandson, at Darmstadt, before her 
return to England, which will be a week later 
than was intended, probably leaving Hyéres on 
April 23. She has gained much benefit in 
health from the mild air and sunshine of the 
tiviera. Among the few English visitors 
received by her Majesty are the Duke and 
Duchess of Rutland and the Marquis of Dufferin. 
Three French naval veterans of the fleet allied 
with ours at Sebastopol, who live at Hyéres, are 
to be presented to the Queen. 


THE NEW OXFORD PROFESSOR. 
The appointment of Mr. Froude to the chair of 
History at Oxford will kindle very different 
sentiments in different minds. For many 
years Oxford has been building up a remark- 
able historical school. Bishop Stubbs, Mr. 
Freeman, and their pupil, Mr. J. R. Green, 
are the best known exponents of this school. Its 
attitude towards the historical method of Mr. 
Froude was best exemplified in Mr, Freeman's 
articles upon Archbishop Becket, and in 
Mr. Green's insistence that the history of 
Henry VIII. was “characterised by a reckless 
disregard of truth.” Let this be acknowledged, 
and let it be confessed that a wide gulf separates 
the method of Bishop Stubbs from that of 
Mr. Froude ; nevertheless, to all lovers of pure 
literature as distinguished from research it will 
be a matter of congratulation that Lord Salisbury 
has appointed Mr. Froude to the vacant chair at 
Oxford. Whether in that much attacked history 
of the later Tudors, in the equally irritating 
Carlyle biography, in the “Short Studies,” the 
“ Julius Cesar,” or the countless other volumes 
which make up the life-work of half a century, he 
is pre-eminently a literary stylist—one of the most 
delightful that our later literature has known. 
A disciple of Carlyle in politics, a worshipper of 
the “strong man” in Government, he has not 
been influenced by the diction of his master. 
History, we are told by a Cambridge professor, 
should be severely accurate and portentously 
a dull, should weigh the action of men with a 
deliberation which admits not of the stylist’s 
art. From this standpoint the new Oxford 
professor's appointment will cause a smile. But 
to those to whom dulness is a crime it will be 
heartily welcome. Such picturesque studies as 
“The Pilgrimage of Grace,” the death of Sir ‘Thomas 
More, the trial and execution of Queen Mary are among 
the finest things in English literature. 

Mr. Froude was born in 1818, and is one of three brothers, 





all of whom became famous, one as a mathematician, and 
another—Hurrell F'roude—as a leader of the 'Tractarian Move- 
ment. His earliest efforts were in the direction of fiction, but 
his novels, even including one pudlished as late as 1889, have 
but few readers. His first serious work, “ The Nemesis of 
Faith” (1848), was publicly burnt by some of the auntho- 
rities of the University of which he is now Reygius 
Professor. ‘The twelve volumes of his history were 
published between 1856 and 1869, and for many years he 
was editor of the now defunct Fraser's Magazine. His defence 
of Henry VIII., his biographical method as exemplified by 
his “Life of Carlyle,” and his criticism of our colonies, 
and notably of South Africa, have brought him many 
enemies, but none so strong, it may well be believed, as to refuse 
a word of congratulation upon his appointment. 

Mr. Froude, keenly reminiscent of a feud with his brother 
Hurrell, is an Anti-Tractarian, a Radical in religion, but 
practically « Conservative in politics. Mr. Freeman, by a 
curious process of topsyturvydom, was a Conservative in 
religion, a Radical in politics. To him the decrees of Church 
Councils, the actions of medizval prelates, had all the moment- 
ousness of latter-day Parliamentary elections ; to Mr. Froude 
they are but the crackling of thorns undera pot. That the 
Froude of “The Nemesis of Faith” should return thus 
triumphantly to the Oxford of Keble and Pusey, and should 
return with the imprimatur of a Conservative Prime 
Minister—himself a High Churchman—is perhaps a curious 
sign of the indifferentism or the catholicity of the times, 
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THE SPEAKER OF THE HOUSE OF COMMONS TESTING THE YARD MEASURE. 


STANDARDS OF WEIGHT AND MEASURE. 
An official act regularly performed at the interval of twenty 
years, and therefore of some historical, as well as practical 
and scientific interest, took place at Westminster on Saturday, 
April 2. It is generally known that all British or Imperial 
weights and measures are regulated by standard units, a 
pound and a yard, which are in charge of the Board of Trade. 
These are kept at the Standards Department, Old Palace Yard, 
Westminster ; and copies of them are supplied to the Royal 
Mint, to the Royal Observatory, Greenwich, and to the Royal 
Society of London. They are always available for reference. 
But the Board of Trade standards are made in accordance 
vith primary standards, which are sealed up and deposited, 
fety, in a walled-up recess in the interior of the Houses of 
liament. This depository is in the stone wall on the right- 
nd side of the second landing of the main staircase that leads, 
wer waiting-hall, up to thecorridor of the committee- 
The “ Imperial Standard of 


or sate 


m thelo 
ms of the House of Commons. 


THE STANDARD POUND WEIGHT. 
Measure” is a solid square bar of bronze, on which is marked 
the length of the standard yard of 36 in. between two lines of 
The “Imperial Standard of Weight” is a 
nearly 1°35 in. in height and 1°15 in. in 
liameter. These Imperial standards of measure and weight 
were constructed in 1844, were legalised in 1855, and are now 
sritish colonies and dependencies. They are 
The pound weight, for instance, is 
solid 
put into a 


little gold studs 


viinder, 


platinum 


alopted in all 
very earefully preserved 
ed in a case of silver 


gilt, in another case of 


placed in a mahogany box; this is 
leaden case, and the whole sealed up in an oaken box. A 
periodical examination is necessary, for which two instru- 
ments have been devised: a microscopic comparator, which 
vill detect an error of the one hundred-thousandth part of an 
inch, and a balance of precision, which will show a variation 
of the ten-thousandth part of a grain. The examination was 
made in the presence of the Speaker, with the Clerk of the 
House of Commons (Mr. Reginald Palgrave, C.B.), Sir M. 
Hicks-Beach, President, Sir H. Calcraft, Secretary, and Mr. 
C. Cecil Trevor, Assistant Secretary to the Board of Trade ; 
Mr. H. J. Chaney, Superintendent of Weights and Measures ; 
Mr. Plunket, First Commissioner of Works; Colonel Carring- 
ton, representing the Lord Great Chamberlain ; and Mr. H. W. 
(hisholm, formerly Warden of the Standards. 


MUSIC. 
We cannot help thinking that it was a mistake to introduce 
Brahms’s new clarinet works in reverse order to their date of 
composition. Force of circumstances rather than actual choice 
may have led Mr. Chappell to do this, but it was a pity, never- 
theless ; for, after the magnificent quintet which we noticed 
last week. the trio, performed at the Saturday “ Pop” of 
April 2, unquestionably created a slight sense of disappoint- 
ment. The analytical programmes have afforded no informa- 
tion concerning the periods when these works were begun or 
finished. All we know is that the trio is marked Op. 114, and 
the quintet Op. 115, and that both were publicly performed 
for the first time at the Sing-Akademie, Berlin. in December 
last, when Brahms himself played the pianoforte part in the 
trio. It seems more than probable, however, that the com- 
poser caused the latter work to be given privately before he 
began writing the quintet. Surely he must have heard Herr 
Miiblfeld in the act of imbuing his themes with that marvellous 
beauty of tone and purity of expression which so peculiarly 
distinguish the Meiningen clarinetist, and hence have derived 
the inspiration for the higher flight which he took in his 
subsequent effort. Anyhow, the difference between the treat- 
ment of the wind instrument in the two compositions is most 
marked. In the trio it replaces the violin, that is all; in the 
quintet it becomes a separate and distinct medium for the 
utterance of the composer's thoughts, standing apart from its 
fellows, yet bringing its song into harmony with theirs, as 
though a human voice improvising melodies and vocal graces 
to the soft delicate strains of the violins, the viola, and the 
‘cello. In this sense there can be no comparison between the 
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two works, and we are of opinion 
that they ought not henceforward 
even to be included in the same pro- 
gramme. They were both repeated 
(in correct order, by-the-way) at 
the evening concert of Apri! 4, the 
executants being the same as before 
Herr Miihlfeld’s tone once more stviv 
caressingly upon the ear in the 
glorious adagio of the quintet, while 
in the trio he found worthy coadjutors 
in Miss Fanny Davies and Signor 
Piatti. It may not be too mnch to 
express a hope that this admirable 
artist will come and see us again. 


The name of Arthur Goring 
Thomas will not be quickly for- 
gotten. Some there be that “ shuffle 
off this mortal coil” carrying: with 
them great reputations, which fade 
in much less time than it took to 
make them. The memory of the 
singer and the actor needs to be per- 
petuated speedily; but for the com- 
poser and the playwright, who leave 
their own monuments behind taem 
in their works, there is no such press- 
ing necessity for hurry. They can, at 
least, wait until the moment be pro- 
pitious. Let us hope, therefore, that 
there are no formidable obstacles in 
the way of the performances of 
‘*‘Nadeshda,” which the friends of 
Mr. Goring Thomas propose to give 
at Drury Lane some time in May, 
for the purpose of founding a 
memorial scholarship in the dead 
musician's honour at his Alma Mater, 
the Royal Academy of Music. The 
difficulty of getting up an “ occa- 
sional” operatic representation, with 
its inevitable “scratch” chorus and 
orchestra, need not be insisted upon, 
and it will be all the more to the 
credit of the promoters of this under- 
taking if its success can be made 
as certain in an artistic sense as the 
admirers of the work and the com- 
poser are bound to make it finan- 
cially. It is stated that the prin- 
cipal characters will be sustained by 
Madame Nordica, Miss Brema, Mr. 
Ben Davies, Mr. Eugéne Ondin, and 
Mr. Norman Salmond—a strong com- 
bination. 


The Royal Academy of Music, 

more prosperous at the present 

time than it has been at any period of its existence, has 
lately given some capital operatic performances at Tenterden 
Street, under the direction of Mr. G. Betjemann, following 
these up on the afternoon of April 5 with the orchestral con- 
cert atSt. James’s Hall which usually marks the end of the 
term. The work of the operatic class was, perhaps, less 
remarkable for individual merit, especially of a histrionic 
kind, than for the excellence of some of the voices 
and the general spirit that characterised the ensemble. 
When Mr. Betjemann and his pupils attack a complete 
opera, instead of a series of excerpts from various operas, 
as they did in this instance, the result will hardly fail 
to be satisfactory to all concerned. The feature of the concert 
was the performance at each end of the programme of a novelty 
from the pen ofa student. The first consisted of a “ Kyrie” 
and “Gloria” by G. F. Wrigley, M.A., which meritorious 
composition carried off the “ Charles Lucas” Prize ‘ast year. 
Mr. Wrigley herein shows himself a fervent admirer of Gounod, 
and he has not escaped the influence of twoor three other modern 
composers besides; but he is unquestionably a musician of 
resource, and his writing for orchestra as well as voices exhibits 
considerable boldness and knowledge of effect. ‘The choral pas- 
sage * Qui tollis peccata mundi” is remarkably good, the solo 
quartet, * * Gratias agimus,” extremely melodious and clever, 
and the final “Cum Sancto Spiritu” a very fair specimen 
indeed of vocal writing. At the close the composer was calied 
to the platform and loudly applauded, a similar compliment 
being paid to Mr. Roland Revell after the performance of his 
bright, ably-scored overture, “‘ May Day "—a veritable picture 
of sunshine and happiness. Both works were capitally per- 
formed, and the entire concert was conducted by Dr. Mackeuzie 
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MR. CHANEY SEALS THE BOX CONTAINING THE STANDARDS. 
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THE QUEEN AT HYERES: A DRIVE IN THE GARDENS OF THE HERMITAGE HOTEL. 


By OUR SPECIAL ARTIST ON THE RIVIERA, 





THE ILLUSTRATED LONDON NEW 





PERSONAL. 
Mr. Austen Chamberlain has taken his seat for East Wor- 
cestershire in succession to Mr. IIastings, M.P.. his election 
not being op- 
posed by the 
Glad stonians. 
Mr. Chamber- 
lain was intro- 
duced—that is 
to say, escorted 
from the bar 
of the Ifouse 
to the table— 
by his father 
and = Mr. 
Cham berlain, 
his uncle, the 
former f 
whom 
strikingly 
sembles. 
was received in 
a very friendly 
fashion, and 
Sir William 
Harcourt, for- 
getting recent 
disagreements, 
sat by his side 
for some mo- MR 
ments while 
he sat under the gallery in the place where new members 
await their introduction. Mr. Chamberlain is a good and 
interesting speaker, with something of his father’s bright, 
quick, and decisive manner and debating power. Mr. Glad- 
stone, Lord Salisbury, and Mr. Chamberlain have all the 
pleasure of having a son in the House of Commons. 


Lord Tennyson’s new play, under the title “ The Foresters : 
Robin Hood and Maid Marian,” has been published by Messrs. 
Macmillan. and has, on the whole, been very favourably 
received. The suggestion which most of the critics find in it 
is that it revives the older poetic forms of the masque and 
pastoral. It, no doubt, does this with success, and with a 
certain lyric fervour very delightful to wituess. Asan historic 
play, the material of “The Foresters” is very slight. It 
suggests the general texture of “Ivanhoe.” with a certain 
reference to“ A Midsummer Night's Dream” and “ As You 
Like It.” The new feature in the treatment,.as compared with 
Scott's, is the introduction of Maid Marian, the daughter of 
Sir Richard Lea, and the prominence given to the legend 
of Robin Hood as the Earl of Huntingdon, dispossessed by 
Prince John. Maid Marian, who follows her father's for- 
tunes in the Forest of Sherwood in the guise of a.knight, 
has touches of Rosalind, with a certain rustic freedom of 
her own; and Titania appears as the leader of a band 
of fairies, dispossessed by the incursions of Robin Hood 
and his men. Bat to most readers the special charm of the 
poem lies in the occasional beanty and stateliness of the blank 
verse and the spontaneous and bird-like melody of the songs. 
Take, for instance, this of Maid Marian’s— 

Love flew in at the window 


As Wealth walk’ at the door. 
“ You for vou saw Wealth coming,” said I, 


gut he flutter’: 
“I'll cleave 


AUSTEN CHAMBERLAIN, M.P. 


finely phrased praise of “The Foresters” in the Spectator, has 
received an interesting letter from the poet on the personal 
reference in the following lines— 

Far be the hour when lesser brows shall ‘wear 

The laurel glorious from that wintry hair. 
Lord Tennyson, in acknowledging the verses, wrote: “If by 
‘wintry hair’ you allude to a tree whose leaves are half gone, 
you are right; but if you mean ‘ white’ you are wrong, for I 
never had a grey hair on my head.” This corrects a very 
general impression as to Lord Tennyson's appearance. 

Canon Knox-Little. who has been preaching at the mid-day 
services this week at St. Paul’s, has not apparently suffered in 
popularity from the reference to him in Mrs. Humphry Ward's 
hook. Possibly he has consoled himself with the recollection 
that the general public never agreed with George Eliot's view 
of Spurgeon. ‘The Canon may also have a tenderness towards 
fiction, for he is himself the author of a story which was 
published in 1887, but did not secure much attention from the 
reviewers. Canon Knox-Little certainly stands in the front 
rank of English preachers, now that Liddon and Spurgeon are 
gone, but he did not discover his poweratonce. For five years 
he was a schoolmaster, and for four the curate of a parish in 

3acks. Now he is almost supreme in the Chapterof Worcester 
Cathedral, and is, perhaps, the best known missioner in England. 


Sir William Bowman, Bart., who has just died, was, a few 
years ago, the most eminent of our oculists. Born at Nant- 
widch,Cheshire, 
in 1816, Sir 
William was 
educated at 
King’sCollege, 
London. In 
1842 he gained 
the toyal 
Medal in 
physiology, 
and = rapidly 
acquired a 
great profes- 
sional reputa- 
tion. He was 
Professor of 
Physiology 
and Morbid 
Anatomy at 
King’s College 
from 1845 to 
1856, and was 
vice - president 
of the Royal 
Society. In 
1877 he  be- 
came consult- 
ing surgeon 
and vice-president of the Royal Ophthalmic Hospital. He 
was on the council of King’s College, and a corresponding 
member of many foreign academies and scientific societies. In 
1880 he was made hon. LL.D. of Cambridge University, and 
four years later was created a baronet and Fellow of the Royal 
College of Surgeons. Of late years much of Sir William's time 
has been spent at his charming Surrey seat, Joldwynds, near 
Dorking. He is succeeded in the title by his eldest son, 
William Paget Bowman, who is the well-known and popular 
registrar of the Corporation of the Sons of the Clergy. 


THE LATE SIR WILLIAM BowMAN, 


The accomplished Berlin correspondent of the Times, Mr. 
James Brinsley Richards, not long after his appointment to 
that important post of political journalism, has suddenly died 
of apoplexy ; he was about forty six years of age. During 
six years previously he had been 7émcs correspondent at 
Vienna. He was educated at Eton, and lived some years in 
France, where he was one of the private secretaries of 
M. Drouyn de l'Huys, Minister of Foreign Affai:s. Mr. Brinsley 
Richards was author of several clever novels. 


According to the World, which corrects the impression 
that Lord Hampden was ever a Whip under Mr. Gladstone, 
that nobleman has left an important and interesting collection 
of papers, including his journals and reminiscences “as well 
as his political correspondence.” If this is so, there ought, 
provided Lord Hampden had any literary qualities, to be a 
series of political documents second in interest only to Greville 
and Malmesbury. Lord Hampden saw the inside of politics 
for many years, he was greatly liked and trusted by Mr. Glad- 
stone, he had a singularly open and impartial mind, and he 
had special opportunities of watching the development of 
Parliamentary life at a very critical period. 


The choice of the Corporation of London of a musician to 
fill the nost of Principal of the Guildhall School has fallen 
upon an excellent man. Few names are better known either 
in his own particular world or out of it than that of 
Joseph Barnby. For upwards of thirty years, as organist, 
as composer, as teacher, and, above all, as conductor, he 
has been doing splendid work, building up a reputation 
based upon solid merit and genuine artistic capacity, 
and associating his talent with undertakings that have 
achieved great things for the advancement of music in 
this country. The plainest record of Mr. Barnby’s career 
would suffice to show that the Corporation has done well in 
securing him as chief of its big academy on the Victoria 
Embsnkment, apart from the fact that he has for seventeen 
years filled the honourable position of Precentor of Eton College. 
That the Guildhall School will continue to prosper under his 
direction may be safely predicted. That its utility will increase 
and its resources develop there is every reason to hope. 


One of the House of Russell, Lord Arthur, brother of the 
late Duke of Bedford and the late Lord Ampthill, and 
nephew to the late Earl Russell, died on Monday, April 4, 
at the age of sixty-six. He was trained for public life by 
Lord John Russell, to a certain degree, and sat for ‘l'avistock 
in the House of Commons nearly thirty years, but was not of 
an ambitious disposition. His intellectual abilities were 
chiefly exercised in literary studies, to which he was led by a 
private education in Germany, having never been at an 
English public school or University. In society he was much 
esteemed. 


Those who have seen that stupendous relic and evidence 
of the Roman Imperial rule in Britain, the Great Wall 
across the moorlands of Northumberland and Cumberland— 
which is a grander and truer proof of Roman power than 
the Coliseum at Rome—will respect the labours of the 
eminent Newcastle antiquary, the Rev. Dr. Collingwood 
Brace, who has died at the venerable age of eighty- 
six. Next to him, it is the late Mr. John Clayton, of 
Chesters Park, long Town Clerk of Newcastle, who has the 
merit of exploring and preserving the remains of the Roman 
Wall. 


OUR PORTRAITS. 
We are indebted to Messrs. Maull and Fox, 1874, Piccadilly, 
for our portrait of the late Mr. John Murray ; to Messrs. Lock 
and Whitfield. 178, Regent Street, for that of the late Sir 
William Bowman ; and to Mr. Collier, New Street, Birming- 
ham, for that of Mr. Austen Chamberlain, M.P. 





THE “ATHENAUM” NEWSPAPER. 

The newspaper was started by James Silk 
Buckingham in January 1828. He aimed, he said, at 
making it “like the Atheneum of antiquity, the resort of 
the most distinguished philosophers, historians, orators, and 
poets of our day.” He, however, soon tired of it. and in July 
Frederick Denison Maurice became editor and part pro- 
prietor. Maurice was followed,in May 1829, by his friend 
John Sterling, who signalised his editorship 
by welcoming Lord Tennyson to the ranks 
of “ first-rate poetical genius.” But no financial 
success came to these notable editors, and 
after the paper had been offered to Mr. Alaric 
Watts for £80, and to Dr. Stebbing, with the 
whole of the back stock, for £100, it fell into the 
hands of its real founder, Mr. Charles Wentworth 
Dilke, grandfather of the present Sir Charles 
Dilke, who edited it himself until 1846, when 
he assigned the work to T. K. Hervey. The 
story of the journal’s progress under Mr. 
Hervey and his successors, Mr. Hepworth 
Dixon and Mr. Norman MacColl, has been 
adequately told in Mr. J. C. Francis’s book, 
“ John Francis, Publisher of the Atheneum "— 
a fascinating chapter in literary history. 
With the opening of the present month, 
however, a pleasant crisis has occurred in the 
history of the paper. From 1830 the printing 
office has been at 4, Took’s Court, Chancery 
Lane, although the publishing office was only 
removed there at a much later date. The 
exodus from Took’s Court to Bream’s Build- 
ings, Chancery Lane, of both editorial and 
publishing departments was celebrated by a 
dinner at the Hotel Métropole, at which a 
large number of publishers and contributors 
to the paper were the guests of Mr. MacColl. 
Among the publishers present were: Mr. John 
Murray, junior (now Mr. John Marray), Mr. 
Frederick Macmillan, Mr. Edward Bell, Mr. 
Alfred Nutt ; and among contributors perhaps 
the most notable were Mr. Theodore Watts, 
Mr. Edmund Gosse, Mr. George Saintsbury, 
and Mr. J. Dykes Campbell. An exceedingly 
clever speech from Mr. Murray and a few 
well-timed words by Mr. MacColl made up the 
evening's programme apart from an excellent 
dinner. 

The new bnilding has been erected from 
the designs and under the superintendence of 
William C. Street, F.R.1.B.A., of 7, Victoria 
Street, the contractor being B. E. Nightingale, 
of the Albert Embankment. The premises 
are constructed of red brick, Portland stone. 
and Aberdeen granite, and the front of the 
building is Venetian-Gothic in character. 
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OBITUARY. 

SIR ANDREW AGNEW, BART. 

Sir Andrew Agnew, eighth baronet, of Lochnaw, Wigtown- 
shire, formerly M.P. 
for that connty, died 
on March 25, at his 
seat near Stranraer. 
He was born Jan. 2, 
1818, the eldest son of 
Sir Andrew Agnew, 
seventh baronet, by his 
wife, Madeline, young- 
est daughter of Sir 
David Carnegie, Bart., 
of Southesk, and 
married, Aug. 20, 1846, 

Lady Louisa Noel, eldest daughter of the first Earl of Gains- 

borough, which lady died June 1883, leaving issue, five sons 

and seven daughters. ‘The deceased baronet, whose title 
dates back to the year 1629, served with the 93rd Highlanders 
during the rebellion in Canada in 1838, and was afterwards 
captain in the 4th Light Dragoons. 
SIR FRANCIS KNOWLES, BART. 
Sir Francis Charles Knowles, M.A., F.RS., 
third baronet, of Lovell Hill, Berkshire, died 
after a long illness on Saturday, April 2, at 50, 
York Street, Portman Square, W., the resi- 
dence of his daughter, Mrs. Charles Henry 
Knowles. ‘The deceased baronet, who was 
eighty-nine years of age, is succeeded by his 
grandson, Robert Devereux Knowles, late 63rd 
Regiment of Foot. 


SIR WILLIAM BOWMAN, BART. 


Sir William Bowman, Bart., of Joldwynds, in the county of 
Surrey, M.D., LL.D., F.R.S., died on March 29, 
at his residence near Dorking. He was born on 
July 20, 1816, the only surviving son of the late 
Mr. John Eddowes Bowman, of Nantwich, 
Cheshire, banker, and was educated at King's 
College, London. He received the honorary 
degrees of Fellow of the Royal College of 
Surgeons 1844, and M.D. Dublin, 1867. In 
1839 he wasappointed Demonstrator of Anatomy 
and Curator of King’s College, London, assistant 
surgeon there in 1840 and surgeon in 1856. 
From 1848 to 1856 he was Professor of Physio- 
logy, and since 1877 was consulting surgeon 
and vice-president of the London Ophthalmic 

Hospital. The gentleman whose death we record was a 

corresponding member of many foreign scientific societies and 

an original member of the Court of Victoria University, and 

was created a baronet in January 1884. He married, Dec. 28, 

1842, Harriet, fifth daughter of the late Mr. Thomas Paget, of 

Leicester, and leaves, with other issue, an eldest son, now Sir 

William Paget Bowman, second baronet, M.A., barrister-at- 

law, who was born in 1845, married, in 1870, Emily Frances, 

daughter of the late Captain William Swabey, of Wavendon 

House, Bucks, and has three sons. 


LARCOM, BART. 


Lieutenant-Colonel Sir Charles Larecom, second baronet, 
formerly of the Royal Artillery, died on 
March 28 at The Firs, Whetstone. He was born 
Dec. 2, 1843, the eldest surviving son of General 
the Right Hon. Sir Thomas Aiskew Larcom, 
K.C.B., Under-Secretary of State for Ireland, 
who, on his retirement from that office, was 
created a baronet, Dec. 24, 1868, by Georgina, 
his wife, only daughter of the late Lieutenant- 
General Sir George D’Agnilar, K.C.B. He was 
educated at the Royal Military Academy, 
Woolwich, entered the Royal Artillery as 
lieutenant December 1861, and retired as 
honorary lieutenant-colonel December 1887. He 
served with some distinction in the New Zealand War in 1863, 
and commanded a detachment of artillery engaged at Sentry Hill, 
for which he received a medal. The baronet whose death we 
announce married, in December 1881, Jeannie, daughter of the 
late Mr. Alexander Perceval, of Temple House, county Sligo, 
and leaves issue. His eldest son and successor, now Sir 
Thomas Perceval Larcom, third baronet, was born Oct. 5, 1882. 


COLONEL SIR CHARLES 
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HOME AND FOREIGN NE WS. 


The Queen is still at Hyéres, where she has received visits from 
the Duke and Duchess of ‘Saxe-Coburg-Gotha and Prince and 
Princess Philip of Saxe-Coburg-Gotha, all of whom are now 
on the Riviera, and a gala dinner is to be given at the Hétel 
Costebelle on ‘Thursday, April] 14, to celebrate Princess Beatrice’s 
birthday. 


The prospect of Easter, and of a longer holiday than usual, 
has acted as a tonic on the jaded nerves of the House of 
Commons. The Scotch Equivalent Grant Bill was read a 
second time with an expedition quite surprising when it is 
considered how rarely the Scotch members get the field all to 
themselves. Mr. Chaplin has carried his Small Holdings Bill 
into Committee after some embarrassments on the threshold. 
By a majority of twenty-seven he defeated an _ insidious 
attempt by the Opposition to graft parish councils on the 
machinery of his measure. The smallness of the majority isa 
curious indication that the party in office are keeping an 
apprehensive eye on the rural voter. As he may be in favour 
of parish councils, it is not wise to offend him; hence Mr. 
Chaplin’s little difficulties and the wicked glee of the design- 
ing politicians opposite. 

An ingenious move by Mr. Labouchere, with a view to 
drawing Mr. Balfour on the subject of the dissolution, was not 
rewarded with success. Mr. Labouchere wanted to know 
whether the Government would introduce a Bill to amend the 
register before the General Election ; but, without committing 
himself, Mr. Balfour dexterously evaded the inquiry. He was 
supported, on the point of Parliamentary doctrine, by Mr. 
Gladstone, whose benignancy this Session is the subject of 
universal admiration, though it has now and then a far-off 
suggestion of thunderbolts in reserve. 


The House of Commons is always more interested in ques- 
tions of privilege than in the public business, and there has 
been much stir over the action of a Select Committee in 
summoning to the bar of the House certain directors 
of the Cambrian Railway, charged with having dis- 
missed a station-master solely on account of the 
evidence which he gave before the Committee. ‘There 
is another case which affects the Amalgamated Society | 
of Railway Servants, who took some abortive steps i 
against one of their officials for a similar reason. 
Witnesses before Parliamentary Committees ought to 
be absolutely privileged, and it is undoubtedly neces- i 
sary to take decided measures for their protection. 


Some authority in the shipping trade not long ago © 
asserted that Mr. Plimsoll’s agitation was equally 
superfluous and mischievous, and that the decline in 
the loss of life at sea was entirely due to the progress 
in the science of shipbuilding. The best comment on 
this opinion is furnished by the instructive interview 
between the President of the Board of Trade and a 
deputation of which Mr. Chamberlain and Mr. Plimsoll 
were the principal members. The chief point of the 
deputation was that the Plimsoll load-line was made 
practically nugatory by evasion. A shipowner might 
overload his ship and send her to sea, because there 
was no Official inspection of the cargo. Sir Michael 
Hicks-Beach agreed that the Board of Trade officials 
must have the power of detaining a ship till they had 
satisfied themselves that she was not overloaded, and 
that they must also inspect the food supplied for the 
crews of ocean-going vessels. It seems that there have 
been eighty-eight prosecutions for overloading during 
the last six years, but Mr. Plimsoll says that not one 
law-breaker in twenty is punished. 





The Ulstermen who are opposed to Home Rule 
have issned a manifesto in which they declare that 
should an Irish Parliament be established in Dublin 
they will meet all its enactments with a “ passive 
resistance.” Addressing a meeting of the Non- 
conformist Unionist Association, Mr. Chamberlain 
declared that Home Rule would place the Ulster 
Presbyterians under an intolerable domination of 
Catholics, and it is said that after the convention 
which is to be held in Belfast this view will be 
enforced on the platforms of Great Britain by a 
hundred Nonconformist ministers from the north 
of Ireland. 





On the other hand, Mr, Morley has been insisting 
in Cheshire that Ireland occupies about half the time 
of Parliament, and that until this incubus is removed 
by the delegation of Irish affairs to an Irish Parlia- 
ment the affairs of Great Britain must remain deplor- 
ably in arrear. This prospect does not disturb the equanimity 
of Mr. Balfour, who assured the members of the Conservative 
Club that when the conviction dawned on the minds of the 
electors that the Unionists alone possess the practical means 
to satisfy the needs of the country all would be well. 


il 


There is a new Irish grievance. The Chancellor of the 
Ixchequer is accnsed of levying heavier royalties on gold and 
silver in Ireland than on those metals in other parts of the 
kingdom. Mr. Goschen meets the charge by meekly observing 
that there is no gold or silver ore in Ireland. “ Yes,” says 
Mr. Pritchard Morgan, “ but there would be if it were not for 
your royalties.” It is noteworthy that this argument comes 
froma Welsh member. Neither Parnellite nor Anti-Parnellite 
had suspected the existence of the precious ore which is 
crashed into obscurity by the Saxon financier. 


The trial of the Walsall Anarchists has bronght home to 
ns with unpleasant directness the fact that England is not 
free from the pest which has been making ravages in Paris 
and other Continental capitals. Three of the Anarchists at 
Walsall were sentenced to ten years’ penal servitude, and one 
to five years, while the two remaining prisoners were 
acquitted. Of the justice of the sentences there can be 
no question. Bombs were deliberately manufactured for the 
purpose of blowing up public buildings in accordance with 
the precious principle. that society must be reformed by the 
destruction of its present framework. This idea is so pre- 
posterous that Anarchism might be treated as a form of 
criminal lunacy ; but, whatever aspect it may present to the 
pathologist or the philosopher, there can be no doubt that 
gentry who make bombs must be forcibly secluded from 
temptation. 

Another offender, of a very different type, may also be 
regarded as within the category of criminal lunatics. ‘This is 
Mrs. Montagu, who has been sentenced to twelve months’ im- 
prisonment for the horrible barbarity which caused the death 
of a child aged three years. It is scarcely credible that a 
woman who appeared as a witness for Mrs. Montagu main- 
tained that this baby of three demanded severe discipline, 
because it had an independent will! On one occasion 
the poor mite insisted on going upstairs by herself, 
and on another she would not go to prayers. If this 
remarkable witness is a mother, her children are entitled to 
public commiseration. As for Mrs. Montagu, she is a person 
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of deformed mind, and she certainly ought not to be allowed 
to resume control over her children when she comes out of 
prison, As her husband saw no reason to object to her 
abominable inhumanity, how will the poor little souls fare 
under his fatherly care? 


At a meeting of the County Councils Association, Baron 
Dimsdale complained strongly of the difficulties imposed upon 
the County Councils by the postponement of the creation of 
District Councils. ‘There is a certain humour in this situation, 
for, while Baron Dimsdale is demanding District Councils, 
parties in the House of Commons are trying to outmanceuvre 
each other with regard to Parish Councils. The district 
assemblies are forgotten by competing politicians in their 
disputes about the particular representative authority which 
is supposed to commend itself most to the rural elector. 


The coal strike in Durham is still rampant. It is now 
alleged on behalf of the men that the owners had plenty of 
remunerative contracts on their hands, but that, not content 
with these, they undertook other contracts which caused keen 
competition, so could not be executed ata profit. Hence the 
proposal to reduce wages. On this contention it is impossible 
to say anything except that it is exceedingly debatable on the 
face of it. 


Lord Halsbuyy, in the course of a characteristic address to 
the Birminghatt I law-students, remarked that people who 
knew nothing about the law complained that it was costly, 
complicated, and tedious. To the Lord Chancellor it is the 
essence of simplicity and a model of expedition. As for cost, 
you cannot get your goods for nothing, and lawyers must be 
paid like other people. This sort of reasoning reminds me of 
the introduction to‘ Bleak House,” in which Dickens describes 
a certain judge who once said in the hearing of the novelist 
that the administration of the Court of Chancery was the per- 
fection of wisdom and despatch. Lord Halsbury is quite as 
convincing as that judicial luminary. 
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Patriotic Frenchmen are — disturbed to ‘earn that 
Russia is about to become a partner of Germany in the com- 
mercial treaties of the Central Powers. This partnership is 
not political, it is absolutely vital to Russian trade; but it is 
a rude shock to the Parisian optimists who imagined that 
the transports at Cronstadt meant that Russia would never 
enter into any relations with Germany, political or com- 
mercial, So the Franco-Russian entente cordiale is likely to 
prove another diplomatic bubble. Moreover, the Russian 
generals are beginning to point out that if the French expect 
tussia to co-operate in any scheme for the reconquest of 
Alsace-Lorraine they were never more mistaken in their lives. 


It is said that the actual assassin of Dr. Vulcovitch. the 
late Bulgarian Minister at Constantinople, has been arrested. 
If so, the Russian Ambassador at the Porte will probably 
demand his release, and will send him to St. Petersburg to live 
in ease and affluence under the protection of the most Christian 
Czar. When a certain Shishmanoff was arrested for partici- 
pation in the murder of Dr. Vulcovitch, he was promptly sent 
to Russia, although he was a Turkish subject. Russian 
diplomacy is so sensitive about the assassins of Bulgarian 
officials that it cannot permit them even to be examined. 


In Roumania a different spirit is manifested, for refugees 
who are hostile to the Bulgarian Government have received a 
polite hint that their room is better than their company in 
Bucharest. This, no doubt, will also excite the delicate 
susceptibilities of Russian diplomatists, who, however, may not 
find the Roumanian Government so complaisant as the Turks. 


The enthusiastic demonstrations in honour of Prince 
Bismarck's birthday have excited the uneasiness of the German 
Radicals, who are already denouncing the idea of the Prince’s 
return to offices ‘the Emperor William is capable of any 
violent revolution of sentiment, but to summon back his old 
Chancellor would mean the recognition of the Bismarckian 
supremacy, for the Prince would scarcely resume the 
helm on any other terms. This does not make his 
restoration a very likely event. 

The Prussian Army rule authorising military 
sentinels to fire on people in the streets who threaten 
any attack or violence has caused the death of a 
drunken workman in Berlin. He, on Friday, April 1, 
with another man, abused the sentry at the barracks 
of the 3rd Foot Guards, and brandished a pocket-knife. 
The soldier at once shot him dead, and the rifle-bullet, 
going through his body, wounded the second man. 


France has got a little war. The King of Dahomey 
is tired of peace, and is threatening the usual blacka- 
moor barbarities traditionally associated with his 
nation. The French will pay a debt to civilisation if 
they seize this opportunity of sweeping the King of 
Dahomey and his despotism off the surface of the 
particular portion of the earth which they have been 
too long permitted to curse, 

The Tansa Waterworks for the city of Bombay, one 
of the greatest engineering enterprises of that kind, 
were formally opened on March 31 by the Marquis of 
Lansdowne, Viceroy of India, 

The Argentine Republic is still volcanic, An 
extraordinary coup d'état has been effected at Buenos 
Ayres. The Government suddenly proclaimed martial 
law, and arrested the Radical leaders on a charge 
of conspiracy to carry out a sanguinary revolution. 
This startling allegation is declared by the Radicals 
to be an invention, but there is little doubt that 
some revolutionary project has been nipped in the 
bud by the poomngeitate of the Party in power. X. 





THE LATE MR. JOHN MURRAY. 
With much regret, we announce the death of the 
eminent London publisher, Mr. John Murray, of 
Albemarle Street, son and successor of the John Murray 
whose name is intimately associated with the works, 
the familiar private correspondence, and frequent 
scraps of playful or satirical verse written by Lord 
Byron seventy or eighty years ago. Surviving his 
father since 1843, the late Mr. Murray, who had in his 
youth personally known Byron, Scott, Moore, Camp- 
bell, Crabbe, Southey, and their literary contemporaries, 
was a living link between the earliest and the latest 








THE LATE MR. JOHN MURRAY. 

The Vicar of St. George the Martyr, Southwark, receives 
a stipend of £400 a year, which represents his commuted 
tithe, and is paid by a special rate levied by the local vestry. 
The vestry decided that the rate was iniquitous, and refused 
to make it. A mandamus was issued, and certain vestrymen, 
preferring their consciences and the wishes of their con- 
stituents to the mandate of the law, had a bad quarter of an 
hour with Mr. Justice Smith. It may be an anomaly to 
pay the vicar’s stipend out of the pockets of ratepayers who 
are not members of his religious communion, but, pending 
the disendowment of the Church, the Southwark Vestry must 
share in a pecuniary form the martyrdom of St. George. 


In his evidence before the Theatres Committee of the London 
County Council, Mr. Irving protested strongly, in the interests 
of dramatic art, against the licensing of regular plays on the 
music-hall stage. He argued that acting before an audience 
who were smoking and drinking was debasing to a player. 
Perhaps the best answer to this is that the music-hall 
audience do not want to see acting in Mr. Irving's sense of 
the word. They like a comic sketch, but a play would bore 
them, and they would soon clamour for their beloved song- 
stress who warbles the idiotic ditty which is the influenza of 
street ballads. 

The Anarchists in Spain have been spurred to emulation by 
the exploits of Ravachol in Paris. Two of these have been 
arrested in Madrid almost in the very act of depositing bombs 
in the Spanish Chamber. The police had been watching these 
miscreants for some time, otherwise a ghastly catastrophe 
might have eclipsed the explosion in the Rue de Clichy. 
tavachol, by-the-way. who seems to be a strange mixture of 
charlatan, chemist, and common cut-throat, has revealed to 
the Paris police the composition of an explosive for which he 
claims a destructive force three times greater than that of 
dynamite. It is, I suppose, a piece of Anarchic irony for an 
Anarchist to place this formidable weapon in the hands of the 
society he seeks to destroy. 

Turkish diplomacy has at last made up its mind to execute 
the empty form of sending the Sultan's firman of investiture 
to the Khedive. There is an engaging little joke in the trans- 
action, seeing that the British fleet had been waiting for weeks 
to escort the firman to Alexandria, and had gone off with 
exhausted patience just when the Sultan had made up his 
mind to set his precious gift afloat. 


periods of the nineteenth century in English 
authorship, to which his own good taste, sound 
judgment, and wide knowledge rendered constant ser- 
vice. The loss of such a man, with the traditions and 
recollections that he cherished, seems to break the continuity 
of our literary and social history from the Georgian era. 
Mr. Murray, on points of taste and style, was naturally of the 
old school, which has been consistently maintained by the 
Quarterly Review, combining an orthodox conservatism in the 
fashion of literature with sterling English good sense. Bio- 
graphies and memoirs of men or families who bore a 
considerable part in the affairs of the last generation 
seemed to engage his ready interest; but he developed 
also, in the course of his own undertakings, an 
energetic zeal for promoting new departments of know- 
ledge, or extending and perfecting researches which had 
previously been little cultivated, in the domains of history, 
geography, and the topography of travel, in archeology and 
antiquities, and in other studies which have made vast progress 
during fifty years. The famous series of ** Handbooks” for 
tourists was commenced by his own hand with “ Holland, 
Belgium, and the Rhine,” “ France,” and “ Switzerland,” after 
®% personal journey in 1829, and has been the model for many 
similar publications. The discoveries of ancient Nineveh and 
Babylon, the investigations of ancient Egypt, of Troy and 
Mycenz, by Layard, Gardner Wilkinson, and Schliemann, 
and such historical inquiries as those of Yule on Marco 
Polo, besides such historical works as Hallam’s and Grote’s, 
were published by Mr. Murray. His connection with 
Dr. William Smith, who afterwards, in 1867, became editor 
of the Quarterly, gave birth to a valuable series of books 
for the use of classical students, the “ Dictionaries” of 
Greek and Roman antiquities, biography, and geography, 
followed by works of reference on Biblical and Christian topics 
of a similar kind. Still, it would appear to be in the depart- 
ments of critical literary history and of biography that Mr. 
Murray’s enterprise sought its most congenial direction. His 
great edition of Pope, originated by Croker and completed 
by Elwin and Courthope, is a characteristic monument. 
Mr. Murray was no mere book-manufacturing and book- 
selling tradesman, but an accomplished man of letters, 
held in high social esteem. He was born in London on 
April 16, 1808, was educated at the Charterhouse and at the 
University of Edinburgh, joined his father’s business honse in 
1828, and married a daughter of Mr. David Smith, a lawyer at 
Edinburgh. We was the third John Murray, and is succeeded 
by a son bearing the same name, which should be written in 
princely style, “ John Murray IV.” 
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NADA THE LILY. 


By H. RIDER HAGGARD. 


AUTHOR OF “SHE,” “Kina SOLOMON’s MINES,” Erc, 


CHAPTER XXVII. 


THE STAMPING OF THE FIRE. 


On the morrow the impi awoke refreshed with sleep, and, after 
they had eaten, Umslopogaas mustered them. Alas! nigh upon 
a half of those who had seen the sun of yesterday would wake 
no more for ever. The Slaughterer mustered them and 
thanked them for that which they had done, winning fame 
and cattle. They were merry, recking little of those who 
were dead, and sang his praises and the praises of Galazi 
in a loud song. When the song was ended Umslopogaas 
spoke to them again, saying that the victory was great, and 
the cattle they had won were countless. Yet something was 
lacking—she was lacking whom he came to seek to be a gift to 
Dingaan the king, and for whose sake this war was made. 
Whi re now was the Lily? Yesterday she had been here, clad 
in a moocha like a man and bearing a shield; this he knew 
from the captives. Where, then, was she now ? 

Then all the soldiers said that they had seen nothing of 
her. When they had done Galazi spoke a word, as 
was agreed between him and Umslopogaas. He said that 
when they stormed the cave he had seen a man run at 
a warrior in the cave to kill him. ‘Then as he came, he, 
who was about to be slain, threw down the shield and cried 
for mercy, and Galazi knew that this was no warrior of the 
Halakazi, but a very beautiful girl. So he called to the man 
to let her alone and not to touch her, for the order was 
that no women should be killed. But the soldier, being mad 
with the lust of fight, shouted that maid or man she should 
die, and slew her. ‘hereon, he—Galazi—in his wrath ran up 
and smote the man with the Watcher and killed him also, and 
he prayed that he had done no wrong. 

‘You have done well, my brother,’’ said Umslopogaas. 
**Come now, some of you, and let us look at this dead girl. 
Perhaps it is the Lily, and if so that is unlucky for us, 
for I do not know what tale we shall tell to Dingaan of the 
matter.’’ 

So the captains went with Umslopogaas and Galazi, and 
came tothe spot where the girl had been laid, and by her the 
man of the People of the Axe. 

‘* All is as the Wolf, my brother, has told,’’ said Umslopo- 
gaas, waving the torch in his hand over the two who lay 
dead. ‘* Here, without a doubt, lies she who was named the 
Lily, whom we came to win, and by her that fool who slew her, 
slain himself by the blow of the Watcher. An ill sight to see, 
and an ill tale for me to tell at the kraal of Dingaan. Still, 
what is, is, and cannot be altered ; and this maid who was the 
fairest of the fair is now none too lovely to look on. Let us 
away !’’ and he turned swiftly, then spoke again, saying— 

‘* Bind up this dead girl in ox hides, cover her with salt, 
and let her be brought with us.’’ And they did so. 

Then the captains said: ‘‘ Surely it is so, my father; now 
it cannot be altered, and Dingaan must miss his bride.’’ So 
said they all except that man who had been captain of the 
guard when Umslopogaas and Galazi and another passed 
through the archway. ‘This man, indeed, said’nothing, yet 
he was not without his thoughts. For it seemed to him that 
he had seen three pass through the archway, and not two. It 
seemed to him, moreover, that the kaross which the third wore 
had slipped aside as she pressed past him, and that beneath 
it he had seen the shape of a beautiful woman, and above 
it had caught the glint of awoman’s eye—an eye full and dark, 
like a buck’s. 

Also, this captain noted that Bulalio called none of the 
captives to swear to the body of the Lily maid, and that he 
shook the torch to and fro as he held it over her—he whose hand 
was of the steadiest. All of this he kept in his mind, forgetting 
nothing. 

Now, it chanced afterwards, on the homeward march, my 
father, that Umslopogaas had cause to speak sharply to this 
man, because he strove to rob another of his share of the spoil 
of the Halakazi. He spoke sharply to him, degrading him 
from his rank, and setting another over him. Also he took 
cattle from the man, and gave them to him whom he would 
have robbed. 

And thereafter, though he was justly served, this man 
thought more and more of the third who had passed through 
the arch of the cave and had not returned, and who seemed to 
him to have a fair woman’s shape, and eyes which gleamed like 
those of a woman. 

On that day, then, Umslopogaas began his march to the 
kraal Umgugundhlovu, where Dingaan sat. But before he set 
his face homewards, in the presence of the soldiers, he asked 
Galazi the Wolf if he would come back with him, or if he 
would stay to be chief of the Halakazi, as he was by right of 
birth and war. ‘Then the Wolf laughed, and answered that he 
had come out to seek for vengeance, and not for the place of a 
chief, also that there were few of the Halakazi people left 
over whom he might rule if he wished. Moreover, he added 
this: that, like twin trees, they two blood-brethren had grown 
up side by side till their roots were matted together, and that, 
were one of them dug up and planted in Swazi soil, he feared 
lest both should wither, or, at the least, that he, Galazi, should 
wither, who loved but one man and certain wolves. So Umslo- 
pogaas said no more of the chieftainship, but began his journey. 
With him he brought a great number of cattle, to be a gift for 
Dingaan, and a multitude of captives, young women and 
children, for he would appease the heart of Dingaan, because 
he did not bring her whom he sought—the Lily, flower of 
flowers. Yet, because he was cautious and put little faith in 
the kindness of kings, Umslopogaas, so soon as he reached the 
borders of Zululand, sent the best of the cattle and the fairest 
of the maids and children on to the kraal of the People of the 
Axe by the Ghost Mountain. And he who had been captain 
of the guard but now was a common soldier noticed this also. 

Now, it chanced that on a certain morning I, Mopo, sat 
in the kraal Umgugundhlovu in attendance on Dingaan. For 
still I waited on the king, though he had spoken no word to 
me, good or bad, since the yesterday, when I foretold to him 
that in the blood of the white men whom he had betrayed grew 
the flower of his own death. For, my father, it was on the 
morrow of the slaying of the Amaboona that Umslopogaas 
came to the kraal Umgugundhlovu. 

Now, the mind of Dingaan was heavy, and he sought some- 
thing to lighten it. Presently he bethought him of the white 
praying man who had come to the kraal seeking to teach us 
people of the Zulu to worship other gods than the assegai and 
the king. Now, this was a good man, but no luck went with 
his teaching, which was hard to understand; and, moreover, 
the indunas did not like it, because it seemed to set a master 
over the master, and a king over the king, and to preach of 
peace to those whose trade was war. Still, Dingaan sent for 
the white man that he might dispute with him, for Dingaan 
thought that he himself was the cleverest of all men. 
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The captain neared the raging fire; we saw him lift his shield to keep off its heat; then he was gone. 


Now, the white man came, but his face was pale, because of 
that which he had seen befall the Boers, for he was gentle and 
hated such sights. The king bade him be seated and spoke to 
him saying— 

** The other day, O White Man, thou toldest me of a place 
of fire whither those go after death who have done wickedly 
in life. Tell me now of thy wisdom, do my fathers lie in that 
ylace ?”’ 

. ** How can I know, King,’’ answered the prayer-doctor, 
‘*who may not judge of the deeds of men? This I say only: 
that those who murder and rob and oppress the innocent and 
bear false witness shall lie in that place of fire.”’ 

**Tt seems that my fathers have done all these things, and 
if they are in this place I would go there also, for I am 
minded to be with my fathers at the last. Yet I think that 
I should find a way to escape from this place if ever I came 
there.” 

‘*How, King? ” 

Now, Dingaan had set this trap for the prayer-doctor. In 
the centre of that great open space where he had caused the 
Boers to be fallen upon he had built upa great pyre of wood— 
brushwood beneath, and on the top of the brushwood logs, 
and even whole trees. Perhaps, my father, there were sixty 
full wagon-loads of dry wood piled together there in the centre 
of the place. 

** Thou shalt see with thine eyes, White Man,’’ he answered, 
and bidding attendants set fire to the pile all round, he sum- 
moned that regiment of young men which was left in the 
kraal. Maybe there were a thousand and half a thousand of 
them—not more—the same that had slain the Boers. 

Now the fire began to burn fiercely, and the regiment filed 
in and took its place in ranks. By the time that all had come, 
the pyre was everywhere a sheet of raging flame, and, though 
we sat a hundred paces from it, its heat was great when the 
wind turned our way. 

‘*Now, Doctor of Prayers, is thy hot place hotter than 
yonder fire ¢’’ said the king. 

He answered that he did not know, but the fire was certainly 
hot. 

“Then I will show thee how I will come out of it if ever I 
go to lie in such a fire—ay, though it be ten times as big and 
fierce. Ho! my children!’ he cried to the soldiers, and, 
springing up. ‘‘ You see yonder fire. Run swiftly and stamp 
it flat with your feet. Where there was fire let there be 
blackness and ashes.’’ 

Now the White Man lifted his hands and prayed Dingaan 
not to do this thing that should be the death of many, but the 
king bade him be silent. Then he turned his eyes upward and 
prayed to his gods. Fora moment also the soldiers looked on 
each other in doubt, for the fire raged furiously, and spouts 
of flame shot high toward the heaven, and above it and about 


it the hot air danced. But their captain called to them loudly: 
‘*Great is the king! Hear the words of the king, who honours 
you! Yesterday we ate up the Amaboona—it was nothing. 
There is a foe more worthy of our valour. Come, my children, 
let us wash us in the fire--we who are ficrcer than the fire! 
Great is the king who honours us!”’ 

Thus he spoke and ran forward, and, with a roar, after him 
sprang the soldiers, rank by rank. They were brave men 
indeed ; moreover,. they knew that if death lay before them 
death also awaited him who lagged behind, and it is far 
better to die with honour than ashamed. On they went, as to 
the joy of battle, their captain leading them, and as they went 
they sang the Ingomo, the war-chant of the Zulu. Now the 
captain neared the raging fire; we saw him lift his shield to 
keep off its heat. ‘Then he was gone—he had sprung into 
the heart of the fire, and but little of him was ever found again. 
After him went the first company. In they went, beating at 
the flames with their ox-hide shields, stamping them out with 
their naked feet, tearing down the burning logs and casting 
them aside. Not one man of that company lived, my father ; 
they fell down like moths which flutter through a candle, and 
where they fell they perished. But after them came other 
companies, and it was well for those in this fight who were last 
to grapple with the foe. Now a great smoke was mixed 
with the flame, now the flame grew less and less, and the 
smoke more and more; and now blackened men, hairless, 
naked, and blistered, white with the scorching of the fire, 
staggered out on the farther side of the flames, falling to 
earth here and there. After them came others; ncw there 
was no flame, only a great smoke in which men moved dimly ; 
and now, my father, it was done : they had conquered the fire, 
and that with but very little hurt to the last seven companies, 
though every man had trodden it. How many perished ? 
nay, I know not, they were never counted ; but what between 
the dead and the injured that regiment was at half strength 
till the king drafted more men into it. 

‘* See, Doctor of Prayers,’’ said Dingaan, with a laugh, 
**thus shall I escape the fires of that land of which thou 
tellest, if such there be indeed: I will bid my impis stamp 
them out.”’ 

Then the praying man went from the kraal saying that he 
would teach no more among the Zulus, and afterwards he left 
the land. When he had gone the burnt wood and the dead were 
cleared away, the injured were doctored or killed according 
to their hurts, and those who had little harm came before the 
king and praised him. 

** New shields and headdresses must be found for you, my 
children,’ said Dingaan, for the shields were black and 
shrivelled, and of heads of hair and plumes there were but few 
left among that regiment. 

‘* Wow !”’ said Dingaan again, looking at the soldiers who 
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still lived: ‘‘ shaving will be easy and cheap in that place of 
fire of which the white man speaks.”’ 

Then he ordered beer to be brought to the men, for the 
heat of the fire had made them thirsty. 

Now, though you may not guess it, my father, I have told 
you this tale because it has something to do with my story ; for 
scarcely had the matter been ended when messengers came, 
saying that Bulalio, chief of the People of the Axe, and his 
impi were without, having returned with much spoil from the 
slaying of the Halakazi in Swaziland. Now, when I heard this 
my heart leaped for joy, seeing that I had feared greatly for 
the fate of Umslopogaas, my fosterling. Dingaan also was 
very glad, and, springing up, danced to and fro like a child. 

‘*Now at last we have good tidings,’’ he said, at once 
forgetting the stamping of the fire, ‘‘ and now shall my eyes 
behold that Lily whom my hand has longed to pluck. Let 
Bulalio and his people enter swiftly.” 

For a while there was silence; then from far away, with- 
out the high fence of the great place, there came a sound 
of singing, and through the gates of the kraal rushed two great 
men, wearing black plumes upon their heads, having black 
shields in their left hands, and in their right, one an axe and 
one a club; while about their shoulders were bound wolf-skins. 
They ran low, neck and neck, with outstretched shields and 
heads held forward, as a buck runs when he is hard pressed by 
dogs, and no such running had been seen in the kraal 
Umgugundhlovu as the running of the Wolf-Brethren. Half 
across the space they ran, and halted suddenly, and, as they 
halted, the dead ashes of the fire flew up 
before their feet in a little cloud. 

**By my head! look, these come armed 
before me !*’ said Dingaan, frowning, ‘‘ and 
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‘*We have been in a far country, O King!"’ answered 
Umslopogaas. ‘‘ We have wandered in a distant land to search 
fora Flower to be a gift to a king, and in oursearching we have 
trampled down a Swazi garden, and yonder are some of those 
who tended it’’—and_ he pointed to the captives—‘‘ and with- 
out are the cattle that ploughed it.’’ 

**Good, Slaughterer! I see the gardeners, and I hear the 
lowing of the cattle, but what of the Flower? Where is this 
Flower ye went so far to dig in Swazi soil? Was it a Lily- 
bloom, perchance ?’’ 

‘Tt was a Lily-bloom, O King! And yet, alas! the Lily 
has withered. Nothing is left but the stalk, white and withered 
as are the bones of men.”’ 

‘** What meanest thou ?’’ said Dingaan, starting to his feet. 

‘* That the king shall learn,’’ answered Umslopogaas; and, 
turning, he spoke a word to the captains who were behind 
him. Presently the ranks opened up, and four men ran for- 
ward from the rear of the companies. On their shoulders they 
bore a stretcher, and on the stretcher lay something wrapped 
about with raw ox-hides and bound round with rimpis. The 
men saluted, and laid their burden down before the king. 

** Open!’ said the Slaughterer; and they opened, and 
there within the hides, packed in salt, lay the body of a girl 
who once was tall and fair. 

‘** Here lies the Lily’s stalk, O King!’’ said Umslopogaas, 
pointing with the axe, ‘‘ but if her flower blooms on any air, it 
is not here.’’ 

Now, Dingaan stared at the sight of death, and bitterness 


, 





to do this is death. Now, say whoisthat man, 
great and fierce, who bears an axe aloft? 
Did I not know him dead I should say it was 
the Black One, my brother, as he was in the 
days of the smiting of Zwide: so was his 
head set on his shoulders and so he was wont 
to look round, like a lion.”’ 

‘I think that is Bulalio the Slaughterer, 
chief of the People of the Axe, O King,”’ 
I answered. 

‘* And who is the other with him ? 
great man also. Never have Iseensucha pair!’ 

‘*T think that is Galazi the Wolf, he who 
is blood-brother to the Slaughterer, and his 
general,”’ I said again. 

Now, after these two came the soldiers of 
the People of the Axe, armed with short 
sticks alone. Four by four they came, all 
holding their heads low, and with black 
shields outstretched, and formed themselves 
into companies behind the Wolf-Brethren, 
till all were there. Then, after them, the 
crowd of the Halakazi captives were driven 
in—women, boys, and maids, agreat number— 
and they stood behind the ranks huddled 
together like frightened calves. 

“A gallant sight, truly!’’ said Dingaan, 
as he looked upon the companies of black- 
plumed and shielded warriors. ‘I have no 
better soldiers in my impis, and yet my eyes 
behold them now for the first time,’’ and 
again he frowned. 

Now, suddenly Umslopogaas lifted his axe 
and started forward at full speed, and after 
him thundered the companies. On _ they 
rushed, and their plumes lay back upon the 

till it seemed as though they must 
flat. But when he was within 
1¢ king Umsl lifted Groan- 
* again, and Galazi held Watcher 
ind every man halted where he was, 
e more the dust flew up in clouds. 
halted in long, unbroken lines, with 
hed shields and heads held low; no 
ud rose more than the length of a 
rrie from the earth. So they stocd 
minute, then, for the third time, Umslo- 
lifted Groan- Maker, and in an instant 
man straightened himself, each shield 
tossed on high, and from every throat 
ired the royal salute, ‘‘ Bayéte !”’ 
retty sight, forsooth,’’ quoth Din- 
hese soldiers are too well drilled 
done me service nor the 
before me, and this 
is too a captain, I say. 
, ye twain !’’ he cried aloud. 
Wolf-Brethren strode 
fore the king, and for : 
oked upon ea h other. 
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CHAPTER XXVIII. 


BROUGHT TO DINGAAN. 

vou named?” said Dingaan 
named Bulalio the Slaughterer 

the Wolf, O King,’’ answered 
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thou who didst send a certain message to the 
Black One who is dead, Bulalio ?”’ 
** Yea, O King, I sent a message, but from all I have heard, 
; MY messenger, gave than the message, for he 
d the Black One. Masilo had an evil heart.’ 
vy Dingaan winced, for he knew well that he himself and 
po} ul stabbed the Black One, but he thought that 
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life,’’ said Dingaan, angrily. 

‘**Tt may be so, O Kiug,”’ 
hour is, then, without a doul 
his watching.”’ 

** Ye are a strange pair,”’ 
you been now, and what 
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Umslopogaas leaped upon him, and seized him with his hands, lifting no weapon. 


of heart took hold of him, since he had desired above all things 
to win the beauty of the Lily for himself. 

‘* Take away this carrion and cast it to the dogs!’’ he cried, 
for thus he could speak of her whom he would have taken to 
wife, when once he deemed her dead. ‘‘ Take it away, and 
thou, Slaughterer, tell me how it came about that the maid 
was slain. It will be well for thee if thou hast a good answer, 
for know thy life hangs on the words.”’ 

So Umslopogaas told the king all that tale which had been 
made ready against the wrath of Dingaan. And when he had 
finished Galazi told his story, of how he had seen the soldier 
slay the maid, and in his wrath had slain the soldier. Then 
certain of the captains who had seen the soldier and the maid 
lying in one death came forward and spoke to it. 

Now, Dingaan was very angry, and yet there was nothing 
to be done. The Lily was dead, and by no fault of any except 
of one, who was also dead and beyond his reach. 

* Get you hence, youand your people,”’ he said to the Wolf- 
Brethren ‘I take the cattle and the captives. Be thankful 
that I do not take all your lives also--first, because ye have dared 
to make war without my word, and secondly, because, having 
made war, ye have so brought it about that, though ye bring 
me the body of her I sought, ye do not bring the life.”’ 

Now, when the king spoke of taking the lives of all the 
People of the Axe, Umslopogaas smiled grimly and glanced at 
his companies. Then, saluting the king, he turned to go. But 
as he turned a man sprang forward from the ranks and called 
to Dingaan, saying 

‘* Ts it granted that I may speak truth before the king, and 
afterwards sle« Pp in the king’s shadow ?’’ 

Now, this was that man who had been captain of the guard 
on the night when three passed out through the archway and 
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two returned, that same man whom Umslopogaas had degraded 
from his rank. 

‘* Speak on, thou art safe,’’ answered D'ngaan. 

‘*Q King, thy ears have been filled with lies,’’ said the 
soldier. ‘‘ Hearken, O King! I was captain of the guard of 
the gate on that night of the slaying of the Halakazi. ‘Three 
came to the gate of the mountain—they were Bulalio, the 
Wolf Galazi, and another. ‘That other was tall and slim, 
bearing a shield high—so. As the third passed the gate, the 
kaross he wore brushed against me and slipped aside. Beneath 
that kaross was no man’s breast, O King, but the shape of a 
woman, wellnigh white in colour, and very fair. In draw- 
ing back the kaross this third one moved the shield. Behind 
that shield was no man’s face, O King, but the face of a girl, 
lovelier than the moon, and having eyes brighter than the stars. 
Three went out at themountain gate, O King, only two returned, 
and, peeping after them, it seemed that I saw the third 
running swiitly across the plains, as a young maid runs, O 
King. This also, Elephant, Bulalio yonder denied me when, 
as captain of the guard, I asked for the third who had passed 
the gate, saying that only two had passed. Further, none of 
the captives were called to swear to the body of the maid, and 
now it is too late, and that man who lay beside her was not 
killed by Galazi in the cave. He was killed outside the cave 
by a blow of a Halakazi kerrie. I saw him fall with my own 
eyes, and slew the man who smote him. One thing more, 
King of the World, the best of the captives and the cattle are 
not here for a gift to thee—they are at the kraal of Bulalio, 

Chief of the People of the Axe. I have 
spoken, O King, yes, because my heart loves 
not lies. I have spoken the truth, and now 
do thou protect me from these Wolf- 
Brethren, O King, for they are very fierce.’’ 

Now, all this while that the traitor told 
his tale Umslopogaas, inch by inch, was 
edging nearer to him and yet nearer, till at 
length he might have touched him with an 
outstretched spear. None noted him save I, 
Mopo, alone, and perhaps Galazi, for all wi re 
watching the face of Dingaan as men watch a 
storm that is about to burst. 

‘*Fear thou not the Wolf - Brethren, 
soldier,’’ gasped Dingaan, rolling his red 
eyes; ‘‘ the paw of the Lion guards thee, my 
servant.”’ 

Ere the words had left the king’s lips the 
Slaughtererleaped. He leaped full on to the 
traitor, speaking never a word, and oh! his 
eyes were awful. He leaped upon him, he 
seized him with his hands, lifting no weapon, 
and in his terrible might he broke him as a 
child breaks a stick—nay, I know not how, 
it was too swift to see. He broke him, and, 
hurling him on high, cast him dead at the 
feet of Dingaan, crying in a great voice— 

‘*Take thy servant, King! Surely he 
‘sleeps in thy shadow’ !’’ 

Then there was silence, only through the 
silence was heard a gasp of fear and wonder, 
for no such deed as this had been wrought 
in the presence of the king—no, not since the 
day of Senzangacona the Root. 

Now Dingaan spoke, and his voice came 
thick with rage, and his limbs trembled. 

‘*Slay him!” he hissed. ‘‘ Slay the dog 
and all with him !”’ 

‘*Now we come to a game which I can 
play,’’ answered Umslopogaas. ‘* Ho, People 
of the Axe! Will you stand to be slaughtered 
by these singed rats?’’ and he pointed with 
Groan-Maker at those warriors who had 
escaped without hurt in the fire, but whose 
faces the fire had scorched. 

Then for answer a great shout went up, a 
shout and a roar of laughter. And this was 
the shout 

‘*No, Slaughterer, not so are we minded !”’ 
and right and left they faced to meet the foe, 
while from all along the companies came the 
crackling of the shaken shields. 

Back sprang Umslopogaas to head his 
men; forward leaped the soldiers of the king 
to work the king’s will, if so they might. 
And Galazi the Wolf also sprang forward 
towards Dingaan, and, as he sprang, swung 
up the Watcher, crying in a great voice 

**Hold!”” 

Again there was silence, for men saw tliat 
the shadow of the Watcher lay dark upon 
the head of Dingaan. 

‘Tt is a pity that many should die when 
one will suffice,’ cried the Wolf again. ‘ Let 
a blow be struck, and where his shadow lies 
there shall the Watcher be, and lo ! the world 
shall lack aking. A word, King!”’ 

Now Dingaan looked up at the great man 
who stood above him, and felt the shadow of 
the shining club lie cold upon his brow, and 
again he shook—this time it was with fear. 

** Begone in peace !’’ he said. 

‘* A good word for thee, King,” said the Wolf, grinning, 

and slowly he drew himself backwards towards the companies, 
saying, ‘‘ Praise the king! The king bids his children go in 
peace.”’ 
But when Dingaan felt that his brow was no longer cold 
with the shadow of death his rage came back to him, and he 
would have called to the soldiers to fall upon the People of the 
Axe, only I stayed him, saying— 

‘* Thy death is in it, O King; the Slaughterer will grind 
such men as thou hast here beneath his feet, and then once 
more shall the Watcher look upon thee.” 

Now Dingaan saw that this was true, and gave no command, 
for he had only those men with him whom the fire had left. All 
the rest were gone to slaughter the Boers in Natal. Still, 
he must have blood, so he turned on me. 

‘*Thou art a traitor, Mopo, as I have known for long, and 
I will serve thee as yonder dog served his faithless servant !”’ 
and he smote at me with the assegai in his hand. 

jut I saw the stroke, and, springing high into the air, 
avoided it. Then I turned and fled very swiftly, and after 
me came certain of the soldiers. The way was not far to 
the last company of the People of the Axe; moreover, it saw 
me coming, and, headed by Umslopogaas, who walked behind 
them all, ran to meet me. Then the soldiers who followed to 
kill me hung back out of reach of the axe. 

** Here with the king is no place for me any more, my son,”’ 
I said to Umslopogaas. 

‘Fear not, my father, I will find you a place,’’ he 
answered. 

Then I called a message to the soldiers who followed me, 
saying 

‘* Tell this to the king: that he has done ill to drive ne from 
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him, for I, Mopo, set him on the throne and I alone can hold 

. him there. ‘Tell him this also, that he will do yet worse to 
seek me where I am, for that day when we are once more face 
to face shall be his day of death. ‘Thus speaks Mopo the 
inyanga, Mopo the doctor, who never yet prophesied that which 
should not be.”’ 

Then we marched from the kraal Umgugundhlovu, and when 
next I saw that kraal it was to burn all of it which Dingaan 
ha. left unburnt, and when next I saw Dingaan—ah ! that is to 
be told of, my father. 

We marched from the kraal, none hindering us, for there 
were none to hinder, and when we had gone a little way 
Umslopogaas halted and said— 

‘* Now it is in my mind to return whence we came and slay 
this Dingaan, ere he slay me.”’ : 

** Yet it is well to leave a frightened lion in his thicket, my 
son, for a Lion at bay is hard to handle. Doubt not that every 
mau, young and old, in Umgugundhlovu now stands armed 
about the gates, lest such a thought should take you, my son; 
and though just now he was afraid, yet Dingaan will strike for 
his life. When you might have slain you did not slay ; now the 
hour has gone.’’ 

** Wise words!’ said Galazi. ‘‘ I would that the Watcher 
had fallen where his shadow fell.’’ 

** What is your counsel now, father ?’’ asked Umslopogaas. 

“This, then: that you two should abide no more beneath 
the shadow of the Ghost Mountain, but should gather your 
people and your cattle, and pass to the north on the track of 
Mosilikatze the Lion, who broke away from Chaka. ‘There 
you may rule apart or together, and never dream of Dingaan.’’ 

**T will not do that, father,’’ he answered. ‘‘I will dwell 
beneath the shadow of the Ghost Mountain while I may.’’ 

** And so will I,’’ said Galazi, ‘‘ or rather among its rocks. 
What! shall my wolves lack a master when they would go 
a-hunting?’ Shall Greysnout and Blackfang, Blood and Death- 
grip, and their company black and grey, howl for me in vain ?’’ 

‘*So be it, children. Ye are young and will not listen to 
the counsel of the old. Let it befall as it chances.’’ 

I spoke thus, for I did not know then why Umslopogaas 
would not leave his kraals. It was for this reason: because he 
had bidden Nada meet him there. 

Afterwards, when he found her he would have gone, but 
then the sky was clear, the danger-clouds had melted for a 
while. 

Oh! that Umslopogaas my fosterling had listened to me! 
Now he would have reigned asa king, not wandered an outcast 
in strange lands I know not where; and Nada should have 
lived, not died, nor would the People of the Axe have ceased 
to be a people. 

This of Dingaan. When he heard my message he grew 
afraid once more, for he knew me to be no liar. 

Therefore he held his hand for a while, sending no impi to 
smite Umslopogaas, lest it might come about that I should 
bring him his death as I had promised. And before the fear 
had worn away, it happened that Dingaan’s hands were full with 
the war against the Amaboona, because of his slaughter of the 
white people, and he had no soldiers to spare with whom to 
wreak vengeance on a petty chief living far away. 

Yet his rage was great because of what had chanced, and, 
after his custom, he murdered many innocent people to satisfy 
it. 


(To be continued.) 





ECCLESIASTICAL NOTES. 
The Rev. Henry John Palmer, son of the late proprietor, Mr. 
George J. Palmer, is the new editor of the Church Times. 


General astonishment will be felt by those who are in the 
secrets of publishing that Mr. Spurgeon’s copyrights were 
valned in the estimate of his personalty. The whole sum came 
to less than £11,000, which included more than £2000 in 
money, besides his furniture, library, &c. It is stated Mr. 
Spurgeon left 500 sermons unpublished. These published 
weekly at a sale of 20,000 a week ought to produce at a fair 
royalty £1000 a year for Mrs. Spurgeon, and it will take ten 
years to exhaust the supply. Mr. Spurgeon also left forty 
volumes of sermons in type, which are continually in demand, 
and must now yield a very large percentage of profit, to say 
nothing of his“ Treasury of the Psalms” and countless minor 
publications. I should be much surprised if there were 
not publishers in the market who would cheerfully pay 
£30,000 for Mr. Spurgeon’s copyrights and think they had 
made an excellent bargain. 


The appointment of Bishop Vaughan, of Salford, to succeed 
Cardinal Manning as Archbishop of Westminster will raise 
the old question of precedence, provided that he also is 
raised to the Cardinalate. With characteristic tact, the Pope 
has resolved to send an official intimation of the election 
to the Queen. But the question of precedence will not be 
settled in this way, for the concessions to Cardinal Manning 
were made in deference to his age, eminence, and services, and 
not accorded to him merely for his ecclesiastical rank. 


Mr. Gore is more and more asserting himself as the real leader 
of the High Church Party, and that means very much. He is 
already almost in the position of Dr. Pusey, and there is not 
the faintest sign that his concessions to Old Testament criticism 
have injared his popularity in the least, while they have given 
him astronger hold on the rising generation. His new depar- 
ture may be his most important. He advocates the formation 
by the Charch of a system of Christian casuistry—a body of 
specific rules for Christian conduct, and along with it the 
re-establishment of the monastic system in the Church of 
England. The two things go together, for confession is the 
necessary corollary to an authoritative guide to life. I believe 
Mr. Gore and the members of Pusey House, while leaning to 
asceticism, are not total abstainers. If it were otherwise, 
the new society would undoubtedly be a powerful ally to Sir 
Wilfrid Lawson. 


The position of this “ Lux Mundi” school towards Biblical 
criticism is simple. It is—accept whatever Professor Driver 
says, and denounce Professor Cheyne so far as he goes beyond 
his colleague. I have good reason for saying that there is the 
best understanding between Dr. Driver and Dr. Cheyne, the 
latter of whom is about to publish a work on the “ Devout 
Study of Criticism,” which will contain some of his sermons 
in Rochester Cathedral. 


The Rev. S. A. Barnett is by no means a narrow-minded 
man, and this gives great weight to his judgment of the 
Christianity of Japan. He looks upon the Japanese as admirers 
of Christ, nothing more. “They need Moses and the Prophets 
lest they become Christian atheists—followers, indeed, of 
Christ as a man and as a teacher, but without the knowledge 
of God, whose image is Christ.” 


The unequal distribution of incomes in the Church of 
England is again being discussed. In fourteen dioceses there 
are 2292 benefices under £200 a year in value, and 463 ranging 
from £600 to £3000a year. Redistribution is urgently demanded, 
but the difficulty of patronage is almost insuperable. V. 


A WELL SPENT WEEK. 

BY ANDREW LANG. 
This day last week the Novelist met me at the Inverness 
Station, on one of these brilliant days of sunlight which are 
common “beyond the North Wind.” A_ recent critic has 
remarked, with some acerbity, that modern British writers 
possess fur coats. The Novelist was magnificently attired in 
the raiment of his profession; he had his “singing robes 
about him,” as the saying is, also a luncheon-basket, and a 
small but well selected assortment of salmon-rods. We were 
soon journeying northwards, past the city of St. Duthac and 
other little towns, and at length alighted in a small station, 
whence a vehicle with two aged white horses conveyed us up 
the river. There is the Hill of Lament, where the great 
Montrose lost his latest fight ; here is the stream up which he 
rode on the horse of young Frendraught; here, in the 
solitudes, he was driven by hunger to eat his gloves, and 
hence he wandered into Assynt, where he was handed 
over to his pious enemies. Our stream draws his waters 
from the hill of Ben Mor of Assynt, far in the west; fol- 
lowing the water for many a mile, we see, beyond the river, 
n wide, bleak, sandy “haugh,” or plain, suggestive of golf, 
two or three cottages, and a small lodge of the kind familiar 
in the Highlands. The river is a trifle too high for fording, 
and we, with our baggage, have to cross in a boat, whereof the 
oars seem to have met fortuitously, like the ghosts in the 
American poem, for they are totally unlike in size, colour, and 
shape. Once, the Novelist regretfully observes, there wasa fair 
maid of the ferry, whom he describes with manly emotion. 
But now a gillie takes her place, and informs us that there are 
not many fish in the river. This is damping, and the evening 
is cold, and the low brown hills of dry heather produce an 
effect of melancholy. 

To-morrow, however, is anew day. There isalwaysa certain 
excitement in putting together the rods for the first time ina 
new season, though I neither envy nor imitate the enthusiasts 
whom hope and fear keep awake all night. The first pool we 
fish is the Stones. Two large boulders stand out in the 
middle of the stream. You wade in as far as the nearer 
of the twain, and fish down, the salmon lying either 
at the more distant side or close under the bank 
on the home side. This is the Novelist’s beloved pool, 
and he fishes it with due solemnity, but without getting 
a rise. The favourite flies here have yellow bodies as 
a rule. They are the Bishop, Thunder and Lightning, the 
Childers, and the popular Jock Scott. Moving up, we come 
to the Rock Pool : a strong stream is divided by a huge, steep, 
and serrated cliff, like the outline of the Esterel Hills in 
miniature. When the water is not high the top of this pool 
is the best of it. You stand on razor edges of rock, with a 
steep, heathery bank and tall bushes behind you. This is my 
starting-place, and I naturally catch up behind in heather 
and bushes. However, as the Novelist remarks, this is mere 
child’s play to the Brae Pool. This Brae Pool he holds over 
me as a kind of bugbear, a pool to daunt the boldest. Mcan- 
time he sits and grins at my misadventures, one’s back and 
one’s heart seem to be broken with the weary casting. 

This is the gillie’s opportunity. There is a Providence that 
watches over the gillie, or practice has taught him the art of 
getting out along linein adifficult place. Presently he shouts 
to me that a fish has risen to him, and won't I come and 
cast at it’? ‘This is not a very original proceeding, and I feel 
rather like a plagiarist as I cast over the swirling water. 
There is a slight jerk at the line; one lifts the point of the 
rod. Here he is, and no mistake! Thesalmon here do nothing 
very dramatic, as a general rule: he runs out some yards of line, 
then he makes a series of brief darts, as if he would pull the 
rod out of one’s hand ; but he does not sulk, and he does not 
“jigger "—the most uncomfortable thing that a salmon can do. 
Presently, after a few rushes, he is dragged in and landed—a 
fresh run salmon of eleven pounds, as bright as a new shilling, 
and with a pleasing purple hue blending with the silver. The 
Novelist really bears it very well indeed. I have never seen a 
man endure the good fortune of another with more equanimity, 
Coming down stream, there is a long, smooth, rapid pool, with a 
narrow neck, where itis a pleasure to cast, for you can wade far 
in, and there is nothing behind to catch the fly. The Novelist is 
at his favourite Stones Pool below, and I go on casting rhyth- 
mically, almost hypnotised by the smooth, swift motion of the 
water. If you look up, after staring at the stream, the rocks 
on the other side seem to be flowing rapidly to the sea—an 
uncomfortable optical illusion, making the earth an unsub- 
stantial, if not a fairy, place. Suddenly, when one is half- 
asleep, there comes a long draw at the line, the reel squeaks, 
and off the fish hurries down stream. The unfortunate Novelist 
returns just in time to see the end of the battle and another 
fish of eleven pounds on the bank. 

So a well-spent week goes on, with no misfortune but the 
raging ferocity of a north-west wind, which spreads fan- 
shaped disturbances over the pools, “ the black water shudder- 
ing,” as Homer says, and your fly being carried into all sorts 
of impossible places. The celebrated Brae Pool maintains its 
odious reputation. The water runs deep at the nearside,and walls 
of rock and shale, or high perpendicular banks, overgrown with 
trees, rise at your back sheer from the stream. They are not to be 
escaped by wading out, and the line has be jerked forth, some- 
times falling rightly, sometimes with a splash that would 
frighten a whale ; most frequently the hook catches in a tree, 
and I don’t like to calculate how many “ half-croon flees” I 
have broken on the stones. At last—oh ! happy hour—there 
comes a tug, the rod bends, but something warns one that this 
is a mere maya, or illusion. ‘The fish is no fish, but a kelt—a 
salmon that has not returned to the sea. He isa long lean 
creature, all head, witha horrid black back and cream-coloured 
belly, and he is carefully restored to the water. Luckily, there 
are not many kelts. The floods from the melted snow have 
carried them to the sea. But it is an exciting moment when 
you are first in a fish and are not assured whether he be a kelt 
or not, 
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It would be dull to give details about every fish. My best 
one was kind enough to jump high out of the water, an 
excellent stratagem for breaking the hold which few of them 
practise here. They arealso very eager takers, not merely making 
a pluck at the hook, or boiling up as if they meant business, 
and then refusing to come again. They take the fly well 
under water with resolution, they are hooked before you can 
n ake the blunder of striking ; indeed, I hooked one in the act 
of lifting the fly for a fresh cast. 

It has been a well spent week. We have considerably added 
to the food supply of the country—to say how much we have 
added would be to provoke envy or incredulity. But, on the 
week's last day, we woke to find the hills under snow, the 
pretty harmonies of purple and olive-grey all powdered over 
with white, the stream of a livid black, and, when a fish was 
hooked, we had to strip the ice off the line before it would run 
through the rings of the rod. For the rest, the week, as a 
fishing week, is marked with a white stone. 

Was there ever a week before when I landed every fish I 
hooked, not to call a mere tug a case of hooking? Never; 
but much the reverse. Broken hooks and casting-lines, and a 
broken heart, have hitherto been my portion in life. 








THE OLD RED HALL AT BOURN. 


Some regret was lately occasioned by a rumour that the Old 
Red Hall, as it is called, near Bourn, in Lincolnshire, was 
doomed to destruction as standing in the way of a projected 
line of the London and North-Western Railway Company from 
Bourn to Saxby. This fine Elizabethan mansion, a place of 
frequent resort on account of its artistic and historical interest, 
was the residence of the Digby family, and is, according to 
tradition, the place where the conspiracy of Guy Fawkes was 
planned, which failed, so disastrously for the conspirators, in 
its object of dissolving a Parliament ina more unconstitutional 
and expeditious manner than ever Cromwell did. 

It is pleasant to hear that such excellent men of business 
as the directors of the London and North-Western Railway are 
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so far touched by the romance of history that they are willing 
to turn aside their line and to spare the famous old house, 
which may thus long be preserved for the benefit of the artist 
and of all who interest themselves in places associated with 
notable events in English history. Mr. J. C. Trawlen, of 
Stamford, architect and surveyor, drew up a memorial, which 
was signed by the vicar and many inhabitants of Bourti and 
was supported by the Society for the Protection of Anvient 
Buildings. Bourn has, indeed, far more ancient historical 
and romantic associations, referring_back to the Saxon “ Here- 
ward the Wake” and his heroic struggle against the Norman 
Conqueror, which is the subject of one of Charles Kingsley’s 
most interesting tales. 








NEW BOOKS AND NEW EDITIONS—SELECTED. 

“Dreams,” by Olive Schreiner. Fourth edition. (T. Fisher 
Unwin.) 

“Literary Coincidences, A Bookstall Bargain, and Other 
Papers,” by W. A. Cloustin. (Morison Bros., 99, Buchanan 
Street, Glasgow.) 

“Life of Laurence Oliphant,” by Mrs. M. O. W. Oliphant. 
New edition. (W. Blackwood and Sons.) 

“The Foresters: Robin Hood and Maid Marian,” by Alfred 
Lord Tennyson. (Macmillan.) 

“The Commodore's Daughter.” A Novel, by Jonas Lie. 
International Library. (Heinemann.) 

* A Question of Taste,” by Maarten Maartens. (Heinemann.) 

“ How to Write a Good Play,” by Frank Archer. (Sampson 
Low and Co.) 

“Horsley Grange: A Sporting Story,” by Guy Gravenhill. 
Two vols. (Chapman and Hall.) 

“Walks, Talks, Travels, and Exploits of Two Schoolboys,” a 
book for boys, by the Rev. J.C. Atkinson. New edition. 
(Macmillan.) 

“Light and Peace,” sermons and addresses by Henry Robert 
Reynolds. Preachers of the Age. (Sampson Low.) 

“ Madame de Staél,” by Albert Sorel. (‘I’. Fisher Unwin.) 

“Russian Characteristics,” by E. B. Lanin. (Chapman and 
Hall.) 

“Only Human,” by John Strange Winter. Two vols. (F. V. 
White and Co.) 

“ A Daughter's Heart,” by Mrs. Levett Cameron (F. V. White 


and Co.) 
“Lays and Legends,” by E. Nesbit. Second Series, (Long- 
mans.) 


“In Silk Attire,” by William Black. New edition, (Sampson 
Low and Co.) 
“Studies at Leisure,” by W. L. Courtney (Chapman and Tall.) 
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MR. EDWARD WHYMPER ON THE ANDES. 
Travels among the Great Andes of the Equator. By Edward 
Whymper. (Murray.)—The high places of the earth have an 
abiding fascination ; but “non cuivis homini contingit adire,” 
we will not say, the Himalayan or Andean summits, at an 
elevation over 20,000ft., but even Mont Blanc and other 








“IT ROLLED OVER AND OVER DOWN THE SLOPE, 
Alpine domes or peaks, which used, within living memory, to 
be deemed a rare proof of courage and strength. The ascent, 
indeed, of some European mountains, in Switzerland and the 
I'yrol, with the less perfect equipment and the comparatively 
small knowledge of their conformation and of their meteorology 
that tourists commanded half a century ago, might seem more 
difficult than it now is to gain far superior altitudes in 
other regions of the globe. In one respect, however, that of 
the effect of an extremely rarefied atmosphere on the breathing 
and vital organism of the human body, the greatest height 
must ever present an increased difficulty ; but the perils of ice 
and snow, and of crevasses on the glacier, or precipitous walls 
of rock to be climbed, may possibly be more frequent on certain 
lower mountains in a more changeable climate. The Alpine 
Club, therefore, as it possesses both the largest and most varied 
collection of personal experiences, and the most precise 

scientific acquaintance with the nature of rocks and 

“the forms of water,” also the aérial phenomena, the 

vapours, the vicissitudes of temperature, and all the 

physical moods or processes to be studied by a skilful 

mountaineer, is entitled to supervise these undertakings 
Mr. Edward Whymper 
distinguished 


every part of the world. 


is one of its accomplished and 


His career as an “ Excelsior ” pedestrian hero— 


most 
members. 
not to dwell on his early work as an artist and designer 
for 
when his ascent of Mont Pelvoux, followed by that 
of the Pointe des Ecrins, in Dauphiné, excited general 
notice. In 1865 he was the companion and survivor of 
three unfortunate English gentlemen, who, after reach- 
ing the tremendons peak of the Matterhorn. were killed, 
with one guide, by the accidental breaking of a rope 
descent. His explorations of Greenland, in 
1872, produced valuable additions to geo- 


wood-engraving — began some thirty years ago, 


in their 
1867 and in 
graphical and natural science. 

We gladly accept, in this handsome new volume, 
though delayed until twelve years after the period of its 
narrative, a full and exact account of Mr. Whymper's 
very considerable performances in 1880, in the Spanish 
American Republic of Ecuador, which is situated on 
side of South America, 
setween 


the western or Pacific Ocean 
to the sonth of Colombia and north of Pern. 
Guayaquil, its seaport, and Quito, its capital city, which 
is situated not far from the equatorial line on ground 
9500 ft. above the sea-level, the interior of this State 
contains many remarkable the Northern 
Andes, interesting from their voleanic structure, and 
ranking above the loftiest mountains of Europe in 
mere height, though Chimborazo, the most celebrated, 


groups of 


AND DISAPPEARED.” 


accurate observations have exploded 
some fallacies and current fables. 
The ordinary geographical story is 
that two parallel ranges form, with 
the intervening narrow space, a stu- 
pendous avenue, nearly 250 miles 
long, from south to north, with suc- 
cessive ranges 
on each side, 
and with nu- 
merous rivers 
flowing 
through the 
great valley, 
which rises to 
its watershed 
north of Co- 
topaxi, and 
thence in- 
clines to 
Quito; its 
opposite, or 
southern, ex- 
tremity opens 
below Chim- 
borazo, and 
its entrance 
there is 
approached 
from the 
town of Riobamba. But the trath 
of this description has long seemed 
doubtful, and we are positively in- 
formed by Mr. Whymper that there 
is no such regular and continuous 
sequence of mountains in two lines 
parallel to each other; it is only in 
one or two places that any linear 
sequence, or any parallelism between 
eastern and western ranges, could be 
observed. Imagination has contri- 
buted a good deal to books on these 
subjects by authors of great literary 
repute, among whom was the illns- 
trious Baron Alexander von Hum- 
boldt, in his fascinating “ Views” 
or “Aspects of Nature,” repeating 
his erroneous account of Chimborazo. 
It was in June 1802 that Humboldt 
and Bonpland made their partial 
ascent, to the height, as he says, of 
19,286 ft.; but Mr. Whymper, having 
passed many days on the mountain, 
finds that the place where Humboldt 
stopped, which was also the limit of 
Soussingault’s ascent in 1831, is about 
18,400 ft. above the sea-level. Hum- 
boldt’s description, moreover, of what 
he saw there does not agree with 
Mr. Whymper’s observations. As for there being “ no glaciers 
on Chimborazo,” the upper part is covered with glacier. 
The summit, which was twice reached by Mr. Whymper 
from different sides, on January 4, having ascended from the 
south-west, and on July 3 from the north-west, has an altitude 
of 20498 ft. Wesuppose this noted South American moun- 
tain has its match in the lately discovered Mount Ruwenzori, 
in Equatorial Africa, recently visited by Mr. Stanley and 
Lieutenant Stairs. Mr. Whymper’s ascent of Cotopaxi, which 
is 19,613 ft. high, and is a still active tremendous volcano, with 
a crater 2300 ft. long and 1650 ft. wide, blowing out clouds of 
steam every half-hour, was performed in February 1880, and 
this is oneof his most importantachievements. He conquered 
also the summits of Antisana (19,335 ft.), Cayambe (19,186 ft.), 
Carihnairazo, Sincholagua, Cotocachi, Pichincha, Corazon, and 





THIRD CAMP ON CHIMBORAZO, 


Sara-ureu, incurring many fatigues and 

fits of sickness in these arduous adven- 

tures. We should infer from his narra- 

tive that the actual climbing risks of a 

fall off the rocks or into crevasses are 

much less frequent on the Andes than 

on the Swiss Alps. His notes on the difficulty of breathing 

at high elevations, and on the depressing effect on vital func- 

tions, may be useful to physiologists or pathologists. ‘lhe 

general reader will be pleased with an account of personal 

efforts and experiences so modest in spirit and unaffectedly 

simple in its style. It makes us acquainted not only with the 

mountains of Ecuador, but also with some villages and 

towns, including the curiously sequestered city of Quito, and 
with some native pottery. 

All the mountains described by Mr. Whymper, except 


Sara-urcu, are of volcanic origin ; but Cotopaxi and Sangai 


AIGUILLES ON CHIMBORAZO. 


are the only volcanoes actively working at the present time. 
When he looked into the crater of Cotopaxi, its discharges of 
steam were not large; but he afterwards beheld, from a 
distance of sixty miles, from Cayambe to the north-northeast, 
in April, and on his second ascent of Chimborazo, in July, 
prodigious eruptions of Cotopaxi, with volumes of steam-cloud 
and of dust or ashes. The volume is furnished with good 
maps and many fine engravings, several of which we are 
allowed to borrow for our own pages this week. 











is not equal in this respect to some of those risin- 
elsewhere, in South America and in Asia. Mr. Whymper’s 


WE WERE THEN TWENTY 


THOUSAND FEET 


HIGH.” 
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TO PARENTS 
BY 


AND GUARDIANS. 
FREDERICK GREENWOOD. 

Good in everything. The dreadful story from Cromore in 
Ireland, in connection with which Mrs. Montagu has been put 
upon her trial charged with cruelty to her children, has set 
many heads a-thinking that had need to think of what children 
are, and what the duties of parents and guardians, It happens 
that the first of these duties, after that which equally 
obliges us to send corn and fodder to the stable, is the one 
that is most neglected, or, when remembered, the most 
difficult to compass. ‘Though we have all been children, most 
of us are strangers to our own little ones, which is sad, and 
they are strange to us, which is sadder still. There is nothing 
culpable in that unfortunate dispensation in either case ; but 
it is the source of errors unsuspected, warpings unmarked, 
cruelties unknown to all but the sufferers and to them a 
mystery, in millions of households for thousands of miles 
round about Cromore. 

But though we are none of us to blame for the veil that 
drops between childhood and maturity, yet we are to blame 
when we take no account of its existence, fail to see that it is 
there, and make no effort either of memory or imagination to 
comprehend the differences between the child and the man. 
And that is why the Cromore story will do good, in its own 
painful way. There is hardly a village in the three kingdoms 
where it has not been heard ; and wherever it has been told it 
has inspired the same pitying reflections, which take some such 
shape as this: “Poor little thing! what must she have 
thought, felt, dreaded!” And then, of course, the 
fancy of cottager and countess conjures up the 
distractions of the child's mind—her wonder at her 
guilt, her wonder at her punishment, her rebellion, 
her terror, her bewilderment about mothers, govern- 
esses, and little children in that eternity of cold 
and darkness between 1 p.m. and 5 p.m. The 
good intention of the authors of this most pathetic 
tragedy is also considered ; and when the intention 
is compared with its methods of fulfilment and 
its actual consequences, no can miss the 
reflection that the best of mothers and the thought- 
fullest of fathers are capable of inflicting pain 
most profitless and 


one 


the most Un- 
chastening, from sheer oblivion of what child- 
hood is. They have forgotten their own begin- 
nings. They no longer know what a little child 
may be; or, sometimes from incapacity, sometimes 
through sheer neglect, spend no imagination on 
the recovery of what knowledge they once had. 
Therefore we may rejoice that the whole nation 
has been brought to think of these things, what- 
ever else there be to grieve at. 

It will be news to many, perhaps, that they are 
so changed from childhood as to be unconscious of 
the difference; or, if not exactly that, are but 
dimly and vaguely aware of the change. So it is, 
however, with most of us. For most of us have 
poor memories ; our shallow minds are incapable 
of lasting impressions, and those that remain from 
the days of childhood are as blurred as the 
remembrance of a week-old dream. Actual inci- 
dents are often keenly remembered, and griefs 
and joys; but even these are recalled as if they 
were scenes and joys and sorrows in a life not our 
own. In essentials, and apart from “the vesture 
of this body,” we have no continuous being. It 
would be rash to say that no John Smith who 
has come to three-score years has an abiding sense 
of identity with the Jack Smith of twenty and the 
Johnny Smith of ten; but few can boast of any 
such feeling. One ina hundred thousand, perhaps, 
and he more of a vegetable than the other ninety- 
nine thousand nine hundred and ninety-nine. We 
change altogether. We change so completely that 
when, being elderly men, we look back upon the 
creatures we were twenty years ago, thirty yeas 
ago, it is as if we recalled the memory of someone 
not ourselves; while as for the schoolboy, who 
belongs toa remoter past, we view him moving there with 
more of speculation than recognition. Maybe there is 
some difference between men and women in this matter, 
and I fancy therejis. Boys and men are so little like, when 
the one. are young and the other mature, that they might 
belong to distinct tribes. Boys are always conscious of 
the difference, accepting it as one of the plainest and most 
notorious of facts; while we who have passed through child- 
hood to manhood, and should be able to tell, one would think, 
of connection and development, know nothing of either. We 
were, we are; but what we were we are not, and yet have no 
consciousness of how our being changed. Is it so with the 
other sex? Not quite, perhaps. It is a reasonable inference 
from observation that women do not lose the memory of girl- 
hood as men lose the memory of boyhood. Possibly there is no 
such difference between girl and woman. There is no wrong 
in suspecting that the woman-child looks forward along the 
path of her more simple growth in a way that boys do not ; 
and it seems, too, that girls who do that least are most like 
boys. 

Yet it is safest to believe that there is no very wide difference 
between men and women in this particular. Both forget. Both 
are changed from what they were when they were little, and 
hardly know now what it is to be a child. Do not women 
acknowledge it with their own lips? Of all grown-up people, 
who but the young mother should be carried back into child- 
hood and find herself at home there? Yet what amazes 
the young mother more than her own child? And who 
makes more surprising discoveries in the rcalm of infancy 
than she? When she talks of her little one, what is her theme but 
the * strangeness " of children—the wonderful working of their 
minds, their unexpected revelations of feeling, the impenetrable 


exquisite, 





world of their own that they live in? Here is proof that 
even they who are nearest to these little people are distant 
enough to be foreigners outright, and therefore likely to 
wound them—helpless as they are—by cruel misreadings and 
misunderstandings, by ignorant rebuke and malign punish- 
ment. Whosoever remembers anything of his childhood can 
recall seme occasion when a whole night of tears could 
hardly assuage the pain unjustly though ignorantly inflicted 
by the dearest one of all. A word may have done it: a 
word flung out with no grave intent, but startling the 
recipient into a world of pain theretofore unknown. Yet the 
sufferer, when he grows up, will commit the same fault in 
mere forgetfulness and carelessness, or even do worse on some 
brutally stupid theory of training. Parents and guardians 
should look to it. Children are not imperfect little men and 
women, as they are commonly supposed to be by their elders. 
They are another kind of creatures altogether, and must so be 
considered and dealt with, if they are to be made both happy 
and good. 





HER HIGHNESS SHAH JEHAN BEGUM, 
RULER OF BHOPAL. 


Her Tlighness Shah Jehan Begum is the daughter of the late 
Sikandar Begum, the last raler of Bhopal, a remarkable 
woman in every sense of the word. She reigned during the 
Mutiny, and gave valuable help to the British Government, 
especially in assisting Sir Henry Durand and his party of 
fugitives in escaping from the Indore Residency. She was 
also a fierce, strong, and relentless woman, and kept her 
daughter, the present Begum, in a state of abject sub- 
mission. Once, when her daughter met, at the house 
of a relative, a young man of the royal house of 
Delhi who was a suitor for her hand, she imprisoned her 
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A THEATRICAL CAUSERIE., 

Pierce Egan's “Life of an Actor” is one of a class of book 
which causes much tribulation to the dramatic collector. Its 
value as a theatrical document is of the very slightest, but its 
price as a marketable commodity is of the stiffest—Mr. Mans- 
field Mackenzie’s copy sold for no less a sum than fourtcen 
pounds! So the collector struggles against the tempta- 
tion to buy so expensive a luxury, until one day it is 
borne in upon him irresistibly that no dramatic library 
is complete without it, and he recklessly plunges and 
buys. When the deed is done, with a sinking heart 
he bears his purchase home, doubting his wisdom and 
regretting his precipitation; but he ultimately salves his 
conscience with that reflection which has excused a thousand 
extravagances—namely, that it is a good “investment.” In 
so far, then, as a new and very moderately priced edition 
of Pierce Egan’s book removes a grievous temptation from 
the man of modest means, Messrs. Pickering and Chatto 
may claim to be benefactors to their species. Lut, if 
the purchasers of the book become readers of it 
there will probably be some difference of opinion on this 
point. “The Life of an Actor” is one of those books. 
which, though merely old-fashioned, seem more antiquated 
than others which are really old. Their quality of * old- 
fashionedness” places them at a strange distance from us. 
Manners, habits, styles, which are almost within our own 
recollection, seem centuries older than those which prevailed 
in the reign of the Merry Monarch; and the present-day 
reader of Pierce Egan finds more that is strange to him in the 
pages of that rollicking writer than he would discover in the 
writings of Colley Cibber or the columns of the Zutler. 

No doubt much of this unfamiliarity arises from the vice 
of slang-writing, which was so prevalent among a certain 
class of scribes three-quarters of a century ago, 
and found its highest, or lowest, exponent in 
Pierce Egan, whose pages are full of irritating 
expressions. Such a phrase, for instance, as a 
“ Mug-cutter,” descriptive of a comedian addicted 
to grimacing, is little short of a moral outrage ; 
and scarcely less aggravating are the numerous 
little bits of affected writing which affront us 
on every hand. “The dress of Eliza was profusely 
rich, yet she was always attired by the hand of 
taste.” “The Comic Muse turns aside to hide a 
serious face and drop a tear at the retirement 
of so inimitable a performer.” Then Egan's 
characters always “leave with precipitation” ; 
if they cannot go back, they “are unable to 
retrograde”; his heroines have *sylph-like forms,” 
and rejoice in such titles as “ the blue-eyed nymph 
of the mansion.” But, with all its faults, the book 
has some interest for us as a fairly typical picture 
of an actor’s career at the time when the star of 
Edmund Kean was in the ascendant. and the tone 
of our stage was “rough and ready” to a remark- 
able degree, 

Simultaneously with the publication of Pierce 
Egan's book, a new edition of Mr. Jerome K. 
Jerome’s amusing account of his own theatrical 
experience enables us to contrast the pictures of 
the two periods. Strangely enough, there is a 
marked resemblance in many respects between the 
fancy account written sixty-five years ago and the 
actual record of to-day. Both Peregrine Proteus, 
for such is the name of Pierce Egan’s hero, and 
Mr. Jerome had experience of the unscrupulous 
theatrical agent; both suffered from the manager 
who had conscientious scruples against paying 
anybody any salary; both underwent the priva- 
tions of the strolling actor's life. Even in their 
more humorous adventures their experiences were 
not dissimilar, for to both occurred the accident 
of a premature raising of the curtain while the 
stage was being used as a dressing-room by the 
male members of the company. ‘The contrast 
between Mr. Jerome’s style of narration and that 
of Egan may be judged from their several com- 
ments on this little mishap. ‘The latter talks of 
“the roars of laughter, the shouts and plaudits 
this untoward circumstance occasioned among the 
audience.” Mr. Jerome scorns such expressions as 
“ untoward circumstance,” and writes of “ the yell, 
the confusion, the wild stampede, the stage looking 
like the south bank of the Serpentine after 8 p.m., 
the rapid descent of the curtain, the enthusiastic 
delight of the audience. It was the greatest 
success we had during our stay.” 


also, 








THE BEGUM OF BHOPAL. 
FROM A PHOTOGRAPH LENT BY SIR LEPEL GRIFFIN, K.C.S.I. 


for months in her own room, and beat her with her own hand ; 
while the unfortunate lover was confined in an iron cage hung 
ut the gate of the fortress, and was only released after some 


months on the persistent remonstrances of the British 
political officials. The present Begum is now over fifty years of 
age, and, as will be seen by her portrait, very small in person, 
not taller than an ordinary English child of ten years of age ; 
but she has inherited many of the qualities and much 
of the ability, as well as the strong will, of her mother; 
and her attempts at ruling her daughter with the 
severity with which she was ruled has created a breach 
between them, which has been widened by interested 
mischief-makers. Sir Lepel Griffin describes the Begum as 
“having a bright, pleasing face, possessed of great natural 
intelligence, a thorough master of Persian, and altogether, 
without exception, the ablest and most remarkable princess 
to-day in India, In conversation she is full of quickness and 
repartee, and it requires a very clever person to get the better 
of her in argument.” In her youth she was full of fun, 
appreciated and laughed merrily at any witticism. Her 
subjects are Hindu, but her Highness isa Mohammedan, as are 
also most of the officials. 

The state of Bhopal has been greatly improved. Fine 
buildings have been erected, roads widened, the condition of 
the ryots materially benefited, and a detailed code of rules and 
regulations has been framed for the levying of custom duties. 
Ilospitals for females have been opened, and her Highness has 
contributed largely to the Marchioness of Dufferin’s incom- 
parable scheme for supplying medical aid to the women of 
India. 

The Begum's only daughter, Sultan Jehan, married a young © 
man of good family from the Afghan frontier, by whom she 
has had four children ; the eldest,.a girl, died a few years ago, 
to the great grief of her grandmother. The next two are boys, 
the eldest of whom is twelve. The Begum is very loyal, and 
warmly attached to the Queen-Empress, and has been decorated 
with the Grand Cross of the Star of India aud with the Imperial 
Order of the Crown of India. 


Both these volumes are illustrated, but in very 
different style. Messrs. Pickering and Chatto have 
reproduced Theodore Lane’s original coloured illus- 
trations with great care and excellent effect, and 

their dashing theatrical style is in marked contrast to the 
feeble cuts which illustrate Mr. Jerome's book. 


Another record of actual experiences which has just issued 
from the press isa life of an actor who has been dead five- 
and-twenty years, and whose memory is rapidly dying out. 
Gustavus Vaughan Brooke has at last found a biographer ; a 
sympathetic, an enthusiastic, and a conscientiously accurate 
one. Mr. W. J. Lawrence has entered upon his task with a 
grim determination after facts, and a fine scorn for the imagi- 
native bookmaking which has so often done duty for 
theatrical biography. Perhaps he is a little too fierce in 
his denunciations of previous biographers of his hero—he 
allows that his attitudé towards them is “for the mast 
part aggressive”—but his vigorous show-up of their defi- 
ciencies is often entertaining ; that is, if one has not been 
so unfortunate as to write on the subject oneself. With a fine 
fervour, Mr. Lawrence exposes some of the “curiosities of 
histrionic tradition — green-room fungi, rotten to the touch, 
clustering round the root of a great name.” But, after all, 
these “ fungi were scarcely worth raking up again, for most 
of us were quite ignorant of their existence, and would never 
have heard of them if Mr. Lawrence had not contradicted them. 
And assuredly the unvarnished tale of Brooke’s life con- 
tains much that would almost excuse, as it would certainly 
account for, a plentiful crop of these “fungi.” Born 
in Dublin in 1818, he made his first appearance in 1833 
as a “Young Roscius.” He served a long apprentice- 
ship in the provinces, and in 1848 made his first appearance in 
London, playing Othello at the Olympic with great success. 
But.he never got. firm hold in the metropolis, Drink, or as 
Mr. Lawrence puts it, “the glamour which had thrown its 
terrible spells over George Frederick Cooke and Edmund Kean,” 
was poor Brooke’s ruin. In 1851 he paid a visit to America. 
where he made agreat success, and in 1855 he began what proved 
to be a protracted connection with Australia. IHere he wasat 
first brilliantly successful ; but evil days came. He returned to 
England in 1861, and in 1866, when going again to Australia 


perished in the ill-fated London. R. W. Low 
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THE 


PICTURESQUE ASPECTS OF THE EAST-END. 
IIT. 

The pilgrim who would visit the worlds due east of White- 

chapel should mount a blue tramear at Mile-End Gate. He 

will cast a glance at the old toll-house—now a tavern—stand- 

ing out from the main line—“ an island off a reef of houses "— 

and will then look forward along the magnificent width 


THE GREEN, STRATFORD. 


of the great eastern highway. Presently the white light- 
house tower of the People’s Palace rises on his left. By 
night, when darkness the building, and twinkling 
lamps impart an air of festive animation, the People’s Palace 
has a certain charm; but by daylight it appears but a chilly 
edifice, with an air of being manufactured in carton picrre. 
Behind it lies spread out a green space besprinkled with white 
stones, one of the half-dozen Jewish burying-grounds of this 
region. Between this and Canal Road there are still bits of 

reen field behind the line of houses, but a big notice-board 
faces the road with a warning legend about excellent building 


land, and before long. no doubt, it will be the dead Jews alone 


veils 


who will preserve for us any open space. 

A bridge carries the Mile-End Road over the Regent's Park 
Canal, and jnst below, on the south, another bridge spans it, 
and shows its round dark arch reflected in the water. The 
canal itself has the varying range of expression belonging to 
even the dullest of water-courses. On the keen autumnal day 
saw it last, it was sparkling and twinkling and 

the clear blue of the sky in a most exhilarating 
November, reputed to be the month of blackest fogs, 
the month of clearest air. With an cast 


virnlent type sweeping up 


when I 

reflecting 
manner. 

is also, at its 
wind of a resolute but not tor 
from Essex, and with a cloudless pale-blue sky overhead, the 
air here in Mile-End has a strange touch of Alpine briskness. 
The 
the pale - green 
Italian 


best, 


pavements are as white as a new-scrubbed door-step: 
appre hay - cart 
and, as the horse 

obedient to the 
horse - shoes the 
of traffic, widening into 


tarpaulin of an aching 


vividness tone, 
front 

tram upturned 
sun like polished pewter. The 
two branches, encloses Bow Church on an island between them, 


puts on 
of the vehicle in 


steps aside, 


whistle, its shine in 
river 


and the blackened bronze statue of Mr. Gladstone stands in 
front, and with an affably extended right hand indicates to all 
approaching trams and omnibuses their proper course. The 
church and the dwellings round it retain their air of separate 
town life. They are the church and houses of Bow, when Bow 
was not London. Many of the houses are solid and old-fashioned, 
and they have the variety of those earlier days when the house, 
and not the street, was the unit of architecture. The church 
itself is worthy of its fine position, and even theaverage East- 
Ender, who does not, “take much 
stock in” churches, and whose 
keen, feels vaguely that he has something to be proud of in 


as he himself would 
artistic perceptions are not 


say, 


Bow Church, apart from its far-famed chimes. 

Between Bow and Stratford the road crosses several little 
bridges, and the traveller gains glimpses of many narrow 
waterways fringed with irregular sheds and postsand landing- 
and of them. 
Stratford must have contained not long since a great number 


stages, groves of factory chimneys behind 


CHURCH. 


BOW 


of quaint old houses, but they are disappearing fast and giving 
place to rows of mean little putty-coloured villas, whose agpect 
affords but one gleam of satisfaction in the thought that, 
at least, they are not built well enough to afflict the world 
through more than one generation. Still, there are remnants 
of better things. The Stratford end of Romford Road and “the 
xreen ” still look like illustrations in a Caldecott picture-book. 
The Romford Road has one of the finest wrought-iron gates, 
with its bell hanging—a temptation to every passing boy—in 
an open cage above it, which I have seen anywhere in or near 
London ; and the house on “ the Green,” which now serves as 
headquarters for a Volunteer corps, is one to tempt persons of 
taste to a breach of the Tenth Commandment. 

In a humbler style, but still pictnresque, are the wooden 
cottages, with red-tiled roofs, that linger in side turnings. Turn- 
pike Court, for instance, entered through an archway witha 
wooden wicket from Stratford High Street, contains a single 
row of little dwellings, that seem to have strayed out of a remote 
village. Their gardens have been curtailed ; their pump has 
been truncated, and its long arm replaced by a knob ; but their 
rustic air remains, and will remain until they are “ improved ” 
away forever. Standing here and looking up at the back of 
an old house in the High Street, it is difficult to believe that 
this little nook belongs to a Metropolitan Parliamentary 
borough, and lies within the London Postal District. 

South-east of Stratford lies West Ham, a new district, 
covered with little hideous slate-roofed houses of stucco and 
pale brick. Row follows row, all dreary, ali mean, and all 
offering by way of sole virtue clear evidences of their in- 
hundred years and disgrace us in 
In Plaistow, south and east, a 
few still linger of better things. In Greengate 
Street we may meditate upon a splendid bit of old 
brick wall, from which almost every fragment of mortar has 
fallen away, and whose top is fringed with grass. This wall 
belonged to Essex Iouse, and Essex House belonged to Queen 
Elizvbeth’s Earl of Essex. A fine old iron gate, surmounted by 
a coronet, now stands at the entrance to modern “ Essex 
Lodge,” and those persons who do not care to go so far to see it 
may view its effigy in a sixpenny pamphlet on “ Old Plaistow,” 
which is to be purchased in Balaam Street. On almost every 
page of this tract may be found an illustration of some old 
house “pulled down in —,” year within the last 
Balaam Street retains a few survivors; one, “about 


capacity to survive a 
the eyes of our suecessors. 
relics 


some 
ten. 
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OLD GATEWAY, ROMFORD ROAD. 


to be down,” and said to have been lived in 
by Benjamin West, possesses a unique window. The 
house-front is flat and regular; two top windows are flat 
and regular to match; the third—of the same pattern—is 
thrust forward, perhaps a foot anda half. ‘The exterior effect 
is charming, and probably the interior is even more agreeable 
A modern architect might take a hint from the print in “Old 


pulled 


Plaistow.” 

Let us turn back from the breezes of Stratford and Plaistow 
to the more enclosed region of St. George’s-in-the-East. The 
old churchyard of St. George’s has been joined in amity to 
the burying-ground of its neighbour the Wesleyan chapel, and 
the two together forma recreation-gronnd pleasingly irregular 
in shape, shady with trees and bright with trim flower-beds. 
This friendly expanse is overlocked by some old houses with 

red-tiled roofs, and by another 
building of some size and pre- 
tension. This is the new school 
belonging to a local charity. 
Let us look at it attentively, 
for it is almost unique. It is, 
with the exception of one block 
of dwellings in Wentworth 
Street and two rows of dwell- 
ings in Cowley Street, the only 
building, to my knowledge, in 
the East-End which is at once 
satisfactory to 
The pic- 


recent and 


the artistic sense. 
turesque spots of the east are 
not so few as the West-Ender 
imagines; but, alas! they are 
all old, their numberdecreases 
yearly, and we are setting in 
their places nothing worthy 
to sneceed them. 
CLEMENTINA BLACK 


SCIENCE JOTTINGS. 
BY DR. ANDREW WILSON. 


The twentieth annual report (supplement) of the Local 
Government Board for 1890-1, containing Dr. Buchanan's 
annual report, has just reached me, and a very interesting 
collection of sanitary and scientific details the volume turns 
out to be. I have often thought that if-details of this nature 
could be popularised, and laid prominently and plainly before 
the people, an immense amount of most valuable instruction 
in health matters and in the art of disease-prevention would 
Le thereby afforded. True, there is a great deal of popular 
health-teaching being now carried on over the length and 
breadth of the land. County Councils are bestirring them- 
selves in this direction; ambulance societies are instructing 
people in the principles of “ first aid” to the injured ; courses 
of lectures are given year by year on sanitation and physiology ; 
and the literature of the subject grows and increases daily. 
There is need of yet more instruction in sanitary principles, 
and the Local Government Board's report for 1890-91 is 
really, like its predecessors, a text-book full of most admirable 
lessons in disease, prevention for anyone who will take the 
trouble to “ read, mark, learn, and inwardly digest ” them. 


Personally, I have been most interested in the report given 
by Dr. Ballard on cases of “ Food Poisoning ”"—that is, cases 
in which serious illness or death has resulted from the par- 
taking of “infected articles of flesh food.’ How infected, 
remains pretty much of a mystery in more than one case, but 
we may not be far wrong if we assume that the ubiquitous 
germ, as before, is at the bottom of the mischief. Dr. Ballard 
tells us that in ten out of fourteen cases the meat which gave 
rise to the symptoms was pig’s meat of one kind or another. 
Then there was one case each in which veal, beef, butcher's 
meat (kind unstated), and tinned salmon, respectively, 
gave origin to serious symptoms. The tinned salmon 
case is easily explained. It was a “blown” or imper- 
fect tin, to which air had access, which caused the 
illness. The salmon was in a germ-laden, decomposed state 
before it was eaten ; little wonder, therefore, that it produced 
the severe and fatal symptoms which resulted from its use. 
But as regards the pig, that animal seems to stand in a certain 
unenviable relationship to meat-poisoning cases as a cause of 
symptoms. Not that there is anything injurious in pork or 
ham per se. What renders pig’s meat or beef injurious is the 
chemical products produced therein by the growth and multi- 
plication of a specific germ or germs, and all that can at present 
be said on this subject is that the germs seem to exhibita greater 
affinity for the soil afforded by pig’s meat than for that presented 
by other kinds of flesh. 


Dr. Ballard, however, gives us one hint of exceeding value 
in this matter of poisonous meats, In almost every instance- 
indeed, in all save one—the poisonous food had been kept for 
some time a/ter its cooking and preparation. Note the signi- 
ficance of this fact. It means that in the interval between 
the cooling and the consnming of the food there took place 
the process of germ-infection, and the development of the 
special properties which act on man with such dire effect. If 
we ask further why meat should thus be liable to become 
tainted and injurious, the answer is found in the remark that 
bad surroundings cause or favour the infection with germs, 
Dr. Ballard puts it as “uncleanliness of air, of soil, or 
of surface.” And the conclusion of the whole matter is 
% warning to see that everything in the way of food, 
from milk to ham, is kept in an airy, and above all a cleanly, 
place. far removed from damp, ground-air, drains, and the like. 
Dr. Ballard’s words are emphatic because they are so true. 
“ Kitchens, and, above all, pantries and places where food is 
stored in hotels, public refreshment-rooms, or pastry-cooks’ 
premises, and in private houses, should be similarly (that is, 
kept thoroughly clean and well aired) cared for. It should be 
held to be part of the business of conservators of public 
health,” Dr. Ballard adds, “ to see that these rules are observed, 
as well as the business of every master or mistress of a family.” 
* Ladies, lcok to your larders and cellars, and to the place where 
the milk is stored,” is by no means an inappropriate piece of 
advice now the warm weather is (I hope) fast coming upon us. 


I have often been asked, if tainted ham or tainted beef may 
poison or kill us, why is it that after eating “ high” game 
or venison people are not affected in a similar fashion? I 
reply that sometimes people who eat putrid game do suffer. 
If they do not experience any ill effects after their meal of 
decom posing bird or deer, I think I can still explain the reason 
of their escape. The cause of meat-poisoning, as Dr. Ballard 
puts it, is a specific germ (or germs) or the products in the 
way of poisonous matters the germ throws out as the result of 
its growthand multiplication. Unless you find this germ and 
its products in meat, you do not get your symptoms after 
eating it. Ordinary decomposing, or “ high” game, although, 
doubtless, the seat of much germ growth and of the putre- 
factive processes which result therefrom, does not necessarily 
include the specific germ which gives rise to meat-poisoning. 
The germs which are swallowed half-cooked when a 
“high” bird is eaten are, happily, not of the kind 
which develop ultra-poisonous products. The stomach is 
able to conquer and kill these milder germs by means of its 
gastric jnice—so many things are scotched, so to speak, in the 
course of the digestive process. Our danger is that we never 
know when the specific germ may attack our cooked meat : 
for it seems to be cooked or preserved meat (and especially 
gelatine-coverings and the like) which forms the favourite 
soil of this wicked microbe. Perhaps our “high” game 
escapes, because it is not first cooked andthen kept ; but we 
end as we began, by saying that in excessive cleanliness of 
surroundings, here as elsewhere, is our only hope of safety. 
All the same, if a man who likes old cheese—cheese, I mean, 
of ancient type with an odour that is appalling to the ordinary 
nose—only knew the amonnt of bacteria, fungi, and the like 
he is swallowing, he might well have cause to bless the germ- 
killing powers of his gastric juice, in that he is saved thereby 
from much possible trouble and vexation in the way of food- 
poisoning. 

Is the old tradition about the mistletoe injuring the tree 
on which it grows destined to be relegated to the limbo 
reserved for obsolete notions? Professor Bonnier, of Paris, 
alleges that the mistletoe lives on perfectly friendly terms 
with the host, or tree, to which it attaches itself. If this is so, 
then the case, in place of being one of parasitism pure and 
simple, will appear before us as one ,of association for 
mutual benefit—symbiosis, as the scientists putit. It seems 
that there is a kind of reciprocity between the oak or 
apple and the mistletoe. In winter, the latter is believed 
actually to give up its substance to feed its host, while in 
summer-time the host, by way of return, feeds the mistletoe. 
Science may destroy.a venerable idea, it is true, but in this 
case, at least, it replaces the old view of parasitism by what 
appears to me to be an infinitely more charming idea—that of 
mutual helpfulness and aid. 
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SOME VARIETIES OF THE MODERN PIGEON, 


See Next PAGE 
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PIGEONS. 


To those who have not considered the subject from a scientific 
point of view, it would appear almost incredible that all the 
numerous varieties of fancy pigeons, varying as much as they 
do in size, form, and colour, should be descended from one 
wild original ; yet, if one fact more clearly than another is 
made out in the history of our domestic animals, it is that the 
common blue rock pigeon, a native of the most inaccessible 
part of our coasts, is the progenitor of every species of fancy 
pigeon. ‘The late Mr. Charles Darwin, in his large work on 
variation in animals and plants, fully demonstrated the fact 
that no other bird could have had any share in the origin of 
our domestic pigeon, and he showed by a series of experi- 
ments, in which I had the pleasure of assisting him, that by 
mating together the most extreme varieties, however dissimilar 
in form and colour, they would, after a few generations, 
revert more or less completely to their ancestral type, and 
show the blue colour and black-barred wings of the blue rock. 

My acquaintance with Mr. Darwin commenced at a pigeon- 
show held many years since in the great room at Freemasons’ 
Hall, when Mr. Yarrell, the well-known ornithologist, who 
had known me as a boy, introduced me to a stranger, saying, 
“Oh, Mr. Darwin, here's Tegetmeier; he will tell you what you 
want to know.” Our introduction resulted in an acquaintance 
which endured during the lifetime of the great naturalist, 
who availed himself of the very considerable collection of 
specimens that I had made, illustrative of the variations that 
occur in domestic birds. 

The rock dove, the Columba livia of naturalists, is a bird 
that is very generally distributed over a great part of the 
world: in Europe it is usually found inhabiting the coasts, 
where it can find the shelter of deep caves; in Palestine it is 
abundant on the coast; in North Africa it is commonly 
found; it also occurs in the Azores, Madeira, St. Helena, 
and other African islands ; in Asia, it is found in Persia and 
India in large flocks, in holes in wells and large buildings. 
In Ceylon it is so numerous that there is an island called 
Pigeon Island. There is little doubt of the identity of the 
species that inhabits these different localities, although 
there are slight variations in colour, the Asiatic species 
being without the white on the back which distinguishes 
our European race. ‘This wild bird is one of the few 
animals that admit of being domesticated or attached to the 
homes of men. Many wild animals can be tamed, but their 
offspring revert again to a wild condition ; some few, on 
the other hand, become attached to man, and remain with 
him as domesticated animals. Of these, the rock dove, 
or pigeon, isoneof the most remarkable. As it has been readily 
domesticated, from the influence of the new surroundings, and 
from the care of man in breeding from any special variation 
that might have made its appearance, a number of varieties 
have been produced. Many of these are shown in 
our drawing. The English fanciers, up to a very recent 
period, essayed to'breed pigeons with marked difference 
in form, and they devoted their attention chiefly to what 
they termed high-class varieties. Of these, the principal 
were short- faced tumblers, fancy carriers, and pouters. 
The aim in the first breed was to produce an exceedingly 
diminutive bird with a very short beak, globular head, and a 
peculiar arrangement of the colours, which in the choicest speci- 
mens, termed almond tumblers, were chiefly black and yellow. 
In the breed known as fancy carrier, size, on the other hand, 
was desired, with great length of beak, length of neck, and 
length of limb; whilst the ring of white skin which surrounds 
the eyes and that which covers the nostrils were enormously 
developed, so as to produce what are termed the wattles of the 
carrier. In the pouter, on the other hand, another develop- 


ment was aimed at. The pigeon naturally has a tendency to 
blow out the upper part of the gullet and the crop. inflating 


them with air as it coos toits mate. This tendency was seized 
upon by the fancier, who bred from the pigeons that showed this 
to the greatest extent, and so gradually succeeded in producing 
a breed in which the crop could be inflated so as to equal in 
size the whole of the rest of the body, and in this way was 
prodnced the pouter, or cropper. It is a remarkable illustration 
of the variable condition of animal structures that ont of the 
same wild original can be produced the long, thin, narrow- 
necked carrier and the pouter with its crop double the girth 
of its body. In both these breeds the limbs and feathers are 
long. This depends npon a fact that was demonstrated by 
Darwin, that there is a co-relation between the lengths of the 
different parts, and that it wonld be impracticable to breed a 
bird with a long neck and short limbs, or the converse. 

Until pigeon-keeping became, I may say, fashionable, the 
tumblers, the carriers, and the pouters were the most 
valued breeds of the British fancier; all the other 
varieties at that time were included in the somewhat con- 
temptuous term of “toys.” About fifty years ago several 
German breeds came to the front. These were more 
remarkable for the distribution in the colours in the plumage. 
Some, like those now termed “ magpies,” had coloured bodies 
and white wings ; others, like those now known as “ swallows,” 
had dark wings and light bodies. The “nouns” had dark 
heads covered with a turnedcrown. Then there were numerous 
birds known as German “ toys,” in which all kinds of patterns 
were prodaced by careful breeding. Every country, in fact, had 
its own modifications, requiring careful breeding to produce. 
From Russia came birds called “ trumpeters,” from the sonorous 
character of their coo, distinguished by tnfts of feathers 
on their crowns, so large as entirely to conceal the 
head, the eyes, and the beak, and also characterised by 
the legs and feet being covered with feathers. Asin many 
other cases, the geographical names given to birds were 
incorrect; there is a breed with a wonderfnl metallic sheen 
upon the feathers, which, absurdly enough. are called “ Arch- 
angels,” although there is no doubt they did not come from 
that locality. In fact, when geographical names are given to 
animals it usually happens that the name selected is that of 
the place whence they were last brought; hence the absurd 
errors which usually characterise the names of races. Our 
Cochin China fowls do notcome from Cochin, but from Shanghai, 
a place hundreds of miles away; our little black ducks 
have received three names—Buenos Ayres, East Indian, and 
Labrador—a safe proof, if any were wanted, of the absurdity of 
geographical names as applied to animals, the truth being 
that they are merely varieties of our own wild duck. 

In India the blue rock has been domesticated and carefully 
bred for thousands of years, and some very remarkable products 
have been the result of the care exercised in selection 
by the Oriental fancier. Some of the best of our fantails— 
the breed in which the number of feathers in the tail is 
increased to thirty or even forty—came from India; and to show 
the care which has been bestowed upon the bird there, I may 
state that there are varieties in which the two sides of the 
bird are of different colours. In North Africa a very remark- 
able breed exists, termed the booz pigeon, characterised by its 
extremely small size, excessively short beak and round head ; 
these are now known in England under the title of African 
owls. Previous to their introduction, a breed termed owls. or 
the owl-pigeon, had existed in England ; it was so called from 
the shortness of its beak, bearing some resemblance to the 


bird from which its name isderived. A breed that is very much 
like the ow! is known as the turbit, which, even as late as 
fifty years ago, had a totally different form, being bred 
with a flat skull, and termed frog-headed ; fashion, how- 
ever, has altered, and the modern turbit has assumed the short 
head and short beak which characterises the owl. ‘The same 
singular formation has also been introduced into the breed 
which in this country is called the Antwerp. a bird almost 
unknown in the city whence it takes its name. 

Some varieties of pigeons are valued for the strange dis- 
tribution and arrangement of the feathers. Among the most 
remarkable of these are the Jacobins, in which the feathers 
of the sides and back of the neck form a kind of hood, which, 
when the bird is at rest, almost entirely conceals the head ; 
the origin of the name here is evident as having been suggested 
by the hood or cow! of a Jacobin monk. 

The instinct of the pigeon to return to its home is very 
remarkable. It exists in the wild bird, or blue rock, and has, by 
careful selection, been greatly developed and even increased in 
certain domesticated breeds. But the varieties that are now 
termed carriers by the fanciers are not worthy of the title; 
they are mere fancy breeds, bred for show points and exhibi- 
tion purposes, the most valuable specimens never being trusted 
out of the aviaries in which they are reared. The true 
messenger-pigeons are now termed “ homers,” or in Belgium, 
where the breed originated, reyageur pigeons; these are 
not reared to be any special colour, but are selected solely 
from their powers of flight and their ability to return 
home long distances. The process of selection is one of a 
ruthless character ; the young birds are trained by gradually 
increasing distances up to as far as a hundred and 
fifty or two hundred miles during their first year, when 
those that are not good homers are lost, and the best only 
return home and propagate their species. In this way a 
race of birds has been obtained that can be depended upon 
for returning from immense distances. Flights have taken 
place from Rome to Brussels. and races are now flown 
from France to England. The utility of the homing 
pigeons during the siege of Paris in the Franco-German 
War is well known. The birds were sent out in balloons. 
and carried intelligence back to the city, in spite of all the 
efforts of the besiegers to intercept them. This perform- 
ance demonstrated the utility of homing pigeons during war, 
and the Governments of France, Germany, and Italy have 
establishments of homers that will convey messages back to 
the fortress or place where their services are required. 

W. B. TEGETMEIER. 


BOOKS ON SIBERIA. 
Siberia and the Exile System. By George Kennan. Two vols. 
(J. R. Osgood, McIlvaine, and Co.)—So many pages of our own 
Journal, during more than a twelvemonth past, have been filled 
with views and descriptions of Siberia by our Special Artist, 
Mr. Julius Price, that we must not dwell long on Mr. George 
Kennan’s minute investigations so long ago as 1885 and 1886, 
which appeared first in the New York Century Magazine, 
subsequently in this book, now come to its second edition. Its 
merits as an exact report of all that he saw with his own eyes 
of the state of the Russian prisons in the vast Asiatic terri- 
tory at that period, though he differed greatly in his general 
opinions concerning their management from the views of an 
equally trustworthy reporter in 1879, the Rev. Henry Lansdell, 
were not denied. Rather less confidence may be placed in those 
parts of his book which consist of stories told him by Russian 
political exiles, whose associates, the refugees in Paris and other 
cities of Europe and America, bitterly hostile to their Emperor's 
Government, have spared no pains to diffuse horrifying tales 
of the system. Without entering farther into a controversy 
which might never have excited much popular interest but for 
the notoriety of some works of fiction, it is expedient to remove, 
on statistical grounds recognised by Mr. George Kennan him- 
self, a common misconception about the real character of trans- 
portation to Siberia. We learn from official records which he 
regards as “accurate and careful” that the average number of 
political exiles sent by order of the Executive Government is 
only 125 annually; and their condition and treatment are 
entirely different from the ordinary lot of prisoners. The 
whole number of people transported from Russia in a year is 
about 16,000 or 17,000, of whom above 4000 are ordinary 
criminals or prisoners undergoing judicial sentence. As many 
more are banished from the village communes as troublesome 
vagrants, incurable drunkards, idlers, or petty thieves, or for 
persistently refusing to maintain their families, being made 
compulsory emigrants by order of the Mir, or communal 
council; while between 5000 and 6000 are voluntary exiles, 
wives and children, or other kindred, choosing to go with the 
husbands and fathers at Government expense. However we 
may, as free Englishmen, disapprove of arbitrary arrests and 
the summary banishment of suspected political conspirators 
or revolutionary agitators, it is manifest that not a hundredth 
part of the Siberian transports belong to that class. Mr. 
George Kennan nowhere actuably saw a political exile treated 
with bodily cruelty ; nor has any such thing been witnessed 
by any Englisu, French, or other recent traveller in Siberia. 


Siberia As It Is. By Harry de Windt, F.R.G.S. (Chap- 
man and Hall.)—The author of two preceding books of travel 
in Asia, “ From Pekin to Calais by Land” and “A Ride to 
India,” set forth in July 1890 ona tour in Western Siberia, 
prompted in some degree by his particnlar desire to ascertain 
the facts in dispute with Mr. George Kennan with respect to 
the Peresilni, or forwarding prisons, at Tiumen and ‘lomsk, 
where most of the Russian criminal convict prisoners, and the 
other exiles to Siberia, are usually detained previously to their 
long journey towards the eastern provinces. We have com- 
pared their statements, and find no reason to impugn the 
personal veracity of either writer. But whereas the American 
special correspondent was inclined to believe every story he 
gathered from the political enemies of the Russian Govern- 
ment, apart from his own observation, Mr. de Windt has 
accepted the colouring spectacles of Madame de Novikoff,a 
very clever Russian lady in London, the professed eulogist of 
that empire, who furnishes a preface to his book. Desiring, 
for our own part, to form a reasonably fair judgment of the 
truth, and bearing in mind the impartial testimonies of several 
other recent travellers in Siberia, who have inspected many 
prisons, we believe that the system, both in the “ forwarding ” 
arrangements, by the Obi and Irtish rivers to Tomsk, and in 
the regulation of the penal establishments, has been considerably 
improved within the past six years. At Tomsk especially 
the defective accommodation, exposed by Mr. George 
Kennan, has been superseded by much better conditions 
in the Peresilni—not the Goubernski, or local permanent jail. 
with which it was confounded in the discussion; but the 
Tiamen forwarding prison is still in a bad state from over- 
crowding. It appears that this is mainly due to a congestion 
in the summer transport service, occasioned by the large 
number of people who must be reckoned as compulsory 
emigrants, rather than convicts, being expelled from their 
native districts in European Rnesin. as idle and worthless 
vagabonds, hy the local municipal authorities. 
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THEOSPOOFY. 

It is written in some book of reminiscences, which we entirely 
refuse to identify by research, that certain humorists, 
including—at that time—Mr. Burnand, once resolved to play a 
practical joke on a too intrusive stranger. ‘I hey engaged in a 
mysterious game of cards which they styled Bolo or Cachorka 
(names of mystic sound), wherein one man had three cards, 
another four, another eleven; while the three of clubs 
captured the ten of spades, and was in its turn captured by 
the twoof hearts, and the side that took the tricks lost the 
money. ‘The intrusive stranger, looking on open-mouthed, 
was told that this was the new game, and was dismissed to the 
hopeless task of finding its laws in some esoteric Hoyle of the 
future. 

This trivial tale has been recalled to our mind by reading 
the latest number of Lucifer, the Theosophical monthly, 
founded by the late H. P. B., and edited by Mrs. Annie Besant. 
Nobody in the Theosophical Society is responsible for the 
opinions of anybody else; everybody may profess what 
religion he likes, so long as he tolerates other people's 
religions—for Theosophy, it seems, is not a dye—we mean a 
religion, but a sort of universal soul-restorer. Nay, all and 
each may write for Luweifer, provided their communications 
contain a sufficient element of universality, whatever that 
may mean. From an examination of the columns of 
Lucifer, we should incline to think that the laws of the 
new game of Theospoofy are like those of Bolo or Cachorka, 
and that each Theospoofer can lay before the others his 
peculiar quantum of high - sounding nonsense, to be by 
them received in solemn faith and reverence, on the 
condition that he observes a similarly receptive attitude 
towards their revelations. Not that we would impute for a 
moment that Theospoofers in general are insincere in their 
belief, or that they do not Theospoof themselves as much as 
others. It has never occurred to us to doubt the complete 
faith of Mrs. Annie Besant in her present doctrine, any more 
than in any and all of the religions, fads, and fancies through 
which she has progressed up to her present belief, or through 
which she is destined to journey when she leaves that belief. 

The most entertaining paper in the present number of 
Lucifer is one by Mr. William Q. Judge, F.T.S., entitled “On 
the Future: A Few Reflections.” Mr. Judge, “although” an 
American citizen, was born in Ireland, and, therefore, will have 
to wait “for some distant incarnation” to be a true-born 
American. Well, if he can wait, we can. With this preamble 
he goes on to expound the future of this globe as indicated in 
the writings of the lamented H. P. B. As far as we can 
extract any meaning from the exposition of Mr. William Q. 
Judge, it would seem that apart from the Imperishable Sacred 
Land, which is at the North Pole, and, therefore, conveniently 
unverifiable, the remaining continents are to be largely mixed 
up and altered by geological changes of an alarming kind, and 
new races of men provided with new dwellings. Well, it may 
be so—nobody can pronounce for certain; but in view of 
the decreasing activity of geological agencies of the violent 
species, and the gradual cooling down of the globe, there does 
not seem any sufficient ground for expecting such cata- 
clysms. But Mr. William Q. Judge is very bold. “ ‘These 
things must be so,” he says, “ otherwise our philosophy is all 
wrong.” Which is evidently a wild and monstrous hypothesis, 
not to be entertained for a moment. “For why,” asks 
William Q., “why in America at first does she” (H. P. B. 
to wit) “ begin the movement, and why end her part of it in 
England?” Why, indeed? Nay, why do “Sequah” and 
the proprietor of “ Warner’s Safe Cure” and other vendors 
of patent medicines begin their movement in Amcrica, 
and afterwards extend it to England? The answer may 
be perhaps gathered from a famous dictum of ‘Thomas 
Carlyle concerning the population of England, which may 
be held to apply also to the inhabitants of tiie United 
States. “At least, such seemed the view while tlie clouds 
lifted —and then once more there was silence.” ‘I'lins 
far William Q.—though why and whether and what William, 
and wherefore Q.. this, O gasping one—but read the scene 
between the Hon. Elijah Pogram and the L.L.’s who were 
Transcendental, and you shall see the prototype of the 
Theospoofer. ‘The language has hardly changed ; neither has 
its meaning, for there never was any. 

The rest of the number is less entertaining. Mr. G. R. S. 
Mead, F.T.S. (sub-editor), discourses on the World-Soul, 
incidentally dropping the remark that Christ meant the same 
person by “Abraham,” the “Ruler of this World,” and “ the 
Devil.” ‘This is certainly a novel exegesis. 

After this the Bolo or Cachorka element swamps the rest. 
We are submerged by a flood of Eastern philosophy rendered 
more unintelligible by translation— 

Sans sense, sans taste, Sanskrit, sans everything. 

We learn that “ M@laprakriti, through the ripening of the 
Karmic affinities of Egos, assumes the names of May&, Avidya, 
and Tamasi. Among these, the first (Maya) is distinguished 
by an excess of pure Sattva Guna... He who has the 
vehicle of the macrocosmic Causal Body (or identifies himself 
with it) is Ishvara, while he who has the vehicle of the micro- 
cosmic Causal Body is Jiva. ‘Through the former he is termed 
Ishvara, while he is termed Prajiia through the latter. ‘Through 
the macrocosmic Subtle Body he is Hiranyagarbha, while he is 
Taijasa through the microcosmic Subtle Body. ‘Through the 
macrocosmic Gross Body he is Vishvanara, while through the 
microcosmic Gross Body he is termed Vishva. . . . Such are 
the effects of Vikshepa Shakti.” 

“It be main good,” said the farmer, quaffing his landlord's 
claret; “but somehow us don’t seem to git no forrarder !” 
The Hindu philosopher brings out sounding epithets in endless 
succession, a8 a conjurer would produce cannon-balls from a 
hat—or shall we say teacups and cigarettes from the view- 
less air? But it is all words, words, words! “ Why did 
H. P. B. confine her labours to America, India, and England?” 
asks William Q. Judge, F.T.S. Wewill tell him. It is because 
in the United States and England,andamong the youth of Bengal, 
there flourishes exceedingly the person of imperfect and inaccn- 
rate education, half knowing many words, and believing in his 
(or her) own conceit that he (or she) knows many things. And 
to such as this person Theospoofy appeals with compelling 
force, being a body of vague doctrine expressed in unintelli- 
gible language, in which anyone of some fluency of speech 
and quickness of memory may approve himself (or herself) a 
past master (or mistress). Even if the players do not keep to 
their own Theospoofical rules (if such there be), who shall 
expose them? Not their own brothers—fraternity forbids ; 
not the general public, to which Bolo is as Cachorka, 
aud Hiranyagarbha as Mfilaprakriti, and both as Bosh. 
It is am merry game, doubtless, to the initiated; but 
perhaps there will come a time when the charms of the 
unintelligible will wane for the outside observer, and when 
Theospoofers will be no longer contented with admiring and 
affecting to understand themselves and each other. Then, it 
may reasonably be expected, will Theospoofy go the way of the 
Rosicrucians and the Illuminati, and Mrs. Annie Besant 
become the High Priestess or Pope Joan of some new cult of the 
Llessei word Mesopotamia. Such are the effects of — 
Shakti. . KR. 
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ART NOTES. 
The “ French” Gallery, which for too many years has been 
to « great extent unfaithful to its title, this year makes ample 
amends, for it would be difficult to find elsewhere a finer 
selection from the works of French * Romantics.” Rousseau, 
Corot, Daubigny, Diaz, and ‘l'royon are represented by master- 
pieces of their art, and Mr. Wallis is to be congratulated upon 
the possession of so many distinctive works, which enable us to 
realise the full powers of their respective artists. “ L’Amour 
Vainqueur ” of J. F. Millet may not, perhaps, rank among his 
most important productions, but it shows one of the best sides 
of his genius ; and the four specimens of Cazin’s work fully 
justify the appreciation in which he is now held by his fellow- 
countrymen, One side of the gallery is occupied by Fauvel’s 
huge psnorama-like picture of the “Sheep Pastures of 
Brittany,” in which there are bits of remarkable power, but the 
picture as a whole does not seem to be held together by any 
special motive. Von Uhde’s “ Der Heilige Abend ” will arouse 
considerable criticism as a daring attempt to introduce 
“modernity” into the treatment of a sacred subject. ‘The 
idea of the painter is to reproduce in his own country and in 
our own times the scene which happened in the outskirts of 
Bethany nineteen hundred years ago. ‘The ground is covered 
with snow; the travellers, weary with their journey, seek 
quarters in vain, and the husband, attracted by a light in a 
neighbouring farm, is going to ask for shelter from the 
winter’s storm. There is much pathos in the scene, but it 
would not have been less attractive if associated with other 
characters. Munkacsy, Firle, Heffner, and others of the 
modern school are also well represented. 


At the two galleries in the Haymarket—Messrs. Tooth's 
and Mr. McLean’s—there is very little which calls for special 
notice, although both contain several pictures which will 
attract collectors. Messrs. Tooth are doing good service to 
English artists and to the English public in giving special pro- 
minence to the work of William Bouguereau. We have no 
figure-painter—be it said without disrespect to Sir Frederick 
Leighton—who can compare with the French leader in the 
drawing of the human figure. His firmness of hand and 
mastery of form are unrivalled on either‘side of the Channel, 
and however much we may cavil at his sentiment, or find 
fanlt with his pearly flesh tints, we must admit his claim to 
a first place among the Classicists. Mr. David Farquharson’s 
Scotch landscapes are also distinctive features in Messrs. Tooth's 
exhibition, which, as usual, includes the works of many foreign 
as well as English artists. Mr. McLean relies on Mr. van 
Haanen and M. Eugéne de Blaas as his special attractions, 
which are chiefly those of colour. Mr. Henry Moore, Mr. Peter 
Graham, and M. L’Hermitte are also well represented, the 
first-named contributing four works of more than usually 
varied interest, though all dealing with blue seas. 


“Show Sunday” this year was pronounced to be more 
enjoyable than if has been for many years. Either the 
novelty or fashion has worn off, or people have awakened to 
the fact that their presence is not desired where it has not 
been specially requested. The result has been that the studios 
were less crowded and locomotion more easy ; and, although 
the ordeal for both painter and visitor was not thereby 
lightened, it was more easy to obtain, if not to express, a view 
of the pictures displayed. The President, Mr. Orchardson, and 
Mr. Luke [ildes are especially strong, the last-named as a 
portraitist only; and, among the “outsiders,” Mr, Arthur 
Hacker, Mr. Solomon, Mr. Shannon, Mr. J. Farquharson, and 
Mr. Alfred East will add considerably to their already recog- 
nised claims. It is doubtful to what extent Mr. Herkomer 
will be represented at either Burlington House or the New 
Gallery, as his health, which has for some time been in a very 
unsatisfactory state, has quite broken down, and he has been 
forced to give up his place on the Hanging Committee at the 
Royal Academy, which has been taken by the veteran Mr. Faed, 
whose sympathies with modern art are not supposed to be as 
strongly marked as those of Mr. Herkomer. 


Among the most interesting, if not the most important, 
art sales of the season will be that of the contents of the late 
Mr. F. R. Leyland’s houses in Prince’s Gate and Lancashire, 
The “ Peacock Room” cannot, presumably, be put up to 
auction, but it contains among other things a magnificent 
collection of blue and white china, much of which had belonged 
to the Marquis d’Azeglio, and a fine, full-length portrait by 
Whistler of a lady in Japanese costume. ‘The pictures, which 
are very numerous, include many fine specimens of the Italian 
“ Primitives ”"—such as Botticelli, Crivelli, Lorenzo Costa, and 
others—but what will be, perhaps, an even greater attraction 
will be the numerous works of Rossetti and Burne-Jones 
which will be submitted to the verdict of the public. 
Of the former artist there was a fine display some few 
years ago when the collection of Mr. Graham, of Glasgow, 
was dispersed, and it will be interesting to see whether 
the prices realised on that occasion by Rossetti’s work will be 
maintained or enhanced. During his lifetime the painter 
obtained very large prices for his pictures, which were appre- 
ciated by a few connoisseurs, and he shrank from subjecting 
them to popular criticism. Sufficient time has now elapsed since 
his death to determine whether the place he is likely to occupy 
in Messrs. Christie's testing-room is as high as that which he 
has obtained in the Temple of Fame ; for it is not only in this 
country that Rossetti finds enthusiastic admirers and devout 
followers. Anyhow, it is to be hoped that his portrait by 
Mr. Watts, taken when a comparatively young man, will not 
be allowed to remain in private hands. 


The various Hellenic societies which, under the patronage 
of their respective Governments, are burrowing in all parts of 
Greece seem to be in the fair way to upset many cherished 
traditions. ‘he French School, which is about to take in hand 
the exploration of Delphi, has been occupying itself during 
the winter months in cutting a trench across that part of 
the field of Marathon where the famous battle was 
fought B.c. 490. The principal objects discovered were the 
bones of poultry and domestic animals and the remnants of 
funeral repasts. An abundance of broken vases, more or less 
calcined, were also found, and two of the largest have been 
pieced together with sufficient success to enable experts to 
determine their exact date. No photograph or reproduction 
of these vases bas yet been received, and until this has been 
submitted to the criticism of experts it will be impossible to 
make any guess as to the place held by Marathon in public 
veneration during the later period of Greek independence. 





Another veteran of the hostile fleet defeated by Nelson at 
Trafalgar in 1805 has just died. “ Vivent nos amis—nos amis 
Jes ennemis!” ‘This old sailor was not a Frenchman but a 
Spaniard, Don Gaspar Costella, even more aged than the late 
M. Cartigny, of Hyéres; for he was born in 1787, and has 
lived to his 105th year. He died at San Fernando, near Cadiz, 
a few days ago. 
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CHESS. 


E B Sctitwayx (Wimbledon).—Thanks ; it shall have our careful consideration. 

H E D (Hastings).—We are much obliged for your note. 

P D (Clapham).—The idea is not new, and the position otherwise too simple. In one 
celebrated problem White made a Q, R, or Kt as the case demanded. 

P H WILLIAMS.—Your last problem shall be examined, and, we hope, with satis- 
factory results. 

J C (Bradbury).—Thanks for communication, 

W B (Maitland Park),—We are, unfortunately, not masters of the situation, but 
have sent your note to the proper authority. 

J H TAMISIER.—Your problem is correct, but rather too easy for our use. 

Will our Welsh correspondent who forwarded us two endings for adjudication 
kindly send his address, which has been mislaid ? 

CORRECT SOLUTION OF PROBLEM No. 2500 received from An Old Lady (Paterson, 
U.S.A.) ; of No, 2501 from T 8 (South Yardley), E G Boys, and C M A B (Surbiton); 
of No, 2502 from E E H, M A Eyre (Dedham), L Schiu (Vienna), W Henry Hughes 
(Blackpoo!), Castle Lea, Bluet, E G Boys, and Captain J A Challice Great 
Yarmouth), 

CornrREcT SOLUTIONS OF PROBLEM No. 258 received from H B_ Hurford, 
Odiham Club, D MeCoy (Galway), H S Brandreth, Mra Wilson (Plymouth), Hermit, 
Sorrento (Diwlish), E Louden, J Coad, Schiu, R Worters (Canterbury), TG 
(Ware), E Bygott (Sandbach), W T (Bovey Tracy), Bluet, W Wright. Mrs Kelly 
(of Kelly ). G Joicey, R H Brooks, Monty, C E Perugini, Martin F,C Porter (Ennis- 
corthy), Shadforth, David Millar (Penzance), G Meursius (Brussels), F W 
Christie (Southampton), W R (Bath), Fortamps (Brussels), J W Blagg, 
Blair Cochrane (Clewer), L Desanges (Naples), J Halliday Cave, Fitz-Walter 
(Exeter), E E , Victorino Aoiz y del Frago (Pamplona), Julia Short (Exeter), 
J F Moon, WR Raillem, J Hall, A Newman, RC B (Islington), T Roberts,C MA B, 
W Percy Hind (Seaford), Edgar Titterton, H Horner, W G Hardy (Bowdon), 
Fr Fernando (Paris), Castle Lea, W R B( Plymouth), J Hodgson (Maidstone), 
Admiral Brandreth, Z Ingold (Frampton), J C treland, J Koss (Whitley), Dawn, 
and Jolin Ferraby. 


SOLUTION OF PROBLEM No, 2501—By Mrs. W. J. BAIRD. 
WHITE. bs BLACK. 
1. B to Q 8th K to B 4th 
2. Kt to Kt 3rd (ch) K to K 3rd 
3. Kt to Kt 5th. Mate. 
If Black play 1. P to Q Sth, 2. Kt to Kt 8rd (ch) ; and if 1. K to Q Sth, 2, Bto Kt 6th 
(ch), &c. 


PROBLEM No. 2505. 
By G, C. HEYWooD. 
BLACK. 
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White to play and mate in three moves, 
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CHESS IN LONDON. 
Game played at Simpson's in the match between Messrs. BIRD and LOMAN, 
(Bird's Opening.) 

BLACK (Mr. L.) WHITE (Mr. B.) BLACK (Mr. L.) 
P to Q 4th 19. R takes R B takes R 

P to Q B 4th Black has won a pawn,and in certain 
P to K 3rd positions the Pat Kt 4th would be dan- 

r 4 - gerous, but there is no relief from the 
hy ae risks of the other side of the board, 
Castles 20. B to Q 3rd B to K 2nd 

Kt to Q B 3rd 21.Q to K R3rd P to K B 4th 

P toQ R 3rd 22. P.to K Kt 4th K Kt toQ 3rd 

P to Q Kt 4th 23.PtoK Kt5th PtoK Kt 3rd 

B to Q Kt 2nd 24. R to R sq 

Kt to K sq An unexpected but ingenious move 
P to Q B Sth that ego ge wine ee game. The 
13. B to K 2nd P takes P position r such Chat hite has time to 
14. P takes P Kt toQ R 4th bring his only ineffective piece to a most 


advantageous post, 

rhe game has gone very steadily and | 24, Kt to K 5th 

carefully 80 rie but agg ny omnes 25. R to R 7th Q to Q Bsyq 
on a useless diversion, ve forces OT DIS | og ut ws > . akan 

opponent are heing massed on the King’s 26. B takes Kt (at Q P takes B 
and to this he ought to have _B5th) 

ed his attention. P to B 4th,| 27. Kt takes Kt 

followed by B to B 3rd, would have | 98, Kt to K 5th 

29. Kt to Kt 4th 


relieved his position. 
15. P to Kt 4th . P takes B 
16. B to Q 4th .QtoK Kt 3rd 
The Bishop is invaluable to White,anc | White ends with his usual vigour and 
is here most usefully posted. elegance. 
16. P toQ R 4th 31. 
17. P takes P R takes P 32. Q to B 4th (ch) 
18. Kt to K B 2nd R takes P 33. Q to R 6th 


WHITE (Mr. B.) 
1. P to K B4th 
2. Kt to K B brd 
3. P toQ Kt 3rd 
4. P to K 3rd 

5. B to Kt 2nd 
6. B to Q 3rd 

7. Castles 

8. Kt to Q B 3rd 
9, P to Q R 3rd 
10, Q to K sq 
11.Q to K Kt 3rd 
12. Kt to Q sq 


B P takes Kt 
R to B 4th 
B takes P 


Kt to B 5th R takes P 


K to B 2nd 
R to B4th 
Resigns. 





Game played at the odds of Knight and move between Mr. L. VAN VLIET 
and an Amateur. Remove Black King’s Knight. 
(Ruy Lopez.) 

WHITE (Amateur) BLACK (Mr.L.V.), WHITE (Amateur) BLACK (Mr.L.V.) 
1. P to K 4th P to K 4th It 1s imperative to bring the Q Kt out, 
2. K Kt to B 3rd Q Kt to B 3rd and it should have been now played, 

3. B to Kt 5th B to B 4th P to Q 4th 

4. Castles P to Q 3rd P to K Sth 

5. B takes Kt (ch) 

This is not good. P to Q 4th, P takes 

P, Kt takes P, &c., gives hima fine free 

gaine. 


1. 
12. P takes P 
13. Kt to K 5th 
Fatal. Kt toQ 4th would have stopped 
the ensuing disaster. 
13. B takes P (ch) 
14. K takes B Q to R 5th (ch) 
15. P to Kt 3rd Q takes R P (ch) 
A good and perfectly sound combina- 
tion, that wins by force against any line 


5. P takes B 
6. P to Q B 3rd B to R 3rd 
7. R to K sq 
A most feeble move. P to Q 3rd not Ln 
only gives freedom to White's forces, but | OF! lay. 
threatens to win a piece by Pto Q Kt4th | 16. K to K 3rd 
and P to Q R 4th. 17. Kt to B 3rd 
A B to Q 6th 18. K to Q 4th 
8. PtoQKt4th Bto Kt 3rd 19. R to K 3rd 
9. PtoQR 4th P toQ R 4th 20. K to B 5th 
10. B to Kt 2nd Castles 21. K to Q 4th 
11. Q to Kt 3rd 22. P takes P 


Q tks Kt P (ch) 
Q takes Kt (ch) 
Q to B 7th (ch) 
Q to B 3rd (ch) 
Q to Q 3rd (ch) 
P to B 4th (ch) 
Qto B3rd. Mate. 





An interesting contest has been in progress at the British Chess Club, 
where Messrs. Bird, Blackburne, Gunsberg, Lasker, and Mason are engaged 
in a tournament, each having to play two games with the other, Mr. Lasker, 
who won the recent national tournament, at present heads the score, and, so 
far, his fine play has attracted much interest and admiration. 

The deciding match in the contest for the Cheshire Chess Association 
challenge cup took place on March 26, at the Manchester Chess Club, 
between the Bredbury and Northwich clubs, when the former were vic- 
torious by four games to two and one draw. The cup has been held for the 
last three years by the Birkenhead club, 

The return match between the Hastings and the Isle of Thanet Chess 
Clubs was played at Ashford on March 23, and resulted in a win for the 
Hastings club by 13 games to 6, 

At the annual meeting of the City of London Chess Club, held on 
March 30, Mr. Kershaw was re-elected president, Messrs, Gastineau and 
Manning were re-elected vice-presidents, Mr. Adamson, who did not seek 
re-election as secretary, was re-elected notwithstanding, and the following 
gentlemen were elected as managing committee—namely, Messrs. Block, 
Crawford, Cutler, Hoare, Hooke, Jacobs, James, Moriau, Ridpath, Russell, 
Vyse, Watts, Woon, A. C. Smith, and Dr. Smith, 

For the fourth time in succession Mr. G. E. Barbier, the chess editor of 
the Glasgow Weekly Citizen, has won the West of Scotland chess cup. 
There were eleven entrants this year, and as each had to contest two games 
with every other, the complete number of games to be played was twenty. 
Out of these Mr, Barbier won 16, drew 2, and lost 2. j 
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“THE LADIES’ COLUMN. 
BY MRS. FENWICK-MILLER 


Judging by what was to be seen in the studios on the usual 
show day, our leading lady artists will be but voorly repre- 
sented i the forthcoming great exhibitions. Mrs. Jopling 
has not’ ag but portraits to show, save one hasty-looking 
picture of a girl in a wood, called “'‘lhe ‘I'rysting “ree.” All 
her portraits are interesting only to the friends of tue originals, 
except ir the case of “ Mrs. Beerbohm ‘Tree as Ophelia.” Into 
that pic.ure of one of the most charming and graceful of 
English actresses Mrs, Jopling has put her best self. ‘The mad 
scene is chosen, and the arms full of flowers, the white gown, 
the pathetic appeal of the face, combine to make the portrait 
a true picture. It is right that Mrs. Tree’s appearance 
in this character should have some commemoration, for 
it is the most marked performance that she has up to 
now given the public. Mrs. Henrietta Rae has only two 
pictures to send; she has been obliged to put aside her 
intended great work because of her illness. ‘The same reason 
has compelled her to sit while painting most of the com- 
paratively slight work that she has finished, Her leading 
work is, however, charming—* Mariana in the Moated Grange,” 
a graceful female figure in middle-age costume, seated with 
head on hand, beside a quaint old window. Mrs, Anna Lea 
Merritt has been ill, and obliged to spend the winter away 
from her studio, in the balmier air of Egypt. Miss Clara 
Montalba has not been able to finish her chief work (a 
Venetian scene, of course), and Mrs. Adrian Stokes is in like 
case. Mrs. Seymour Lucas’s work has been so interrupted by 
her husband’s illness, following his railway accident, that she 
has nothing to show. Clearly, it will be almost a blank year 
as far as the most famous lady artists are concerned. 

If Miss Florence Marryat’s odd tales in her new book, 
* There is no Death,” were to be believed, and if the departed 
remained subject to worldly passions, hopes and fears, friend- 
ships and enmities, and jealousies and affections—then surely 
the “last wills and testaments ” that some of them leave on earth 
must have led them into considerable trouble. ‘The severe 
expressions used by the late Lord Lytton in his recently proved 
will about his mother, Rosina Lady Lytton, for instance, 
would undoubtedly arouse her ladyship’s temper. She had a 
great flow of energetic language, and no subject excited it so 
easily as the demerits of her husband, the famous author. Lady 
Lytton lived alone for some years before her death in ‘Taunton. 
She was very “peculiar” in many ways; for one thing. she 
commonly slept in theday, and her house was generally in dark- 
ness, Like the first wife of the late King of Holland, Rosina 
Lady Lytton had a passion for that perfume which nobody can 
love wisely and not too well—musk. Rooms through which that 
Queen passed retained the scent for hours ; and Lady Lytton’s 
writing-paper was so strongly perfumed with it that I knew 
when a letter from her lay on my break fast-table without the aid 
of my eyes to look for it. Theorigin of her son's denunciation 
of her in his will was the publication of her husband’s love- 
letters. It was then shown, drolly enough, that a lady married 
before 1882 has no legal right to keep possession of her 
husband's love-letters addressed to herself ! 

They, with all the rest of her goods and chattels, became 
her husband’s property on marriage ; and the late Lord Lytton 
sued for and actually recovered possession of all his father's 
letters to his mother on the ground that they were part of his 
father’s estate, to which he was heir-at-law, and did not belong 
to his mother. Copyright in letters—the right to print and 
publish them—does not pass to the receiver, but remains with the 
writer, who can forbid the publication of them by his corre- 
spondent ; moreover, that copyright is perpetual. This is 
surely very just. Letters are, or should be, written freely from 
the soul, and for the eye alone of the one to whom they are 
addressed. All the moralities of private social intercourse are 
disregarded when letters which obviously, from their very 
nature, were never intended for the cold glance of the casual 
stranger are brought to the garish publicity of print. 
When clever letters are genuine—thut is to say, written to one 
person, and without any distant thought of their possible 
publication — they are generally so intensely interesting 
that it would be too much virtue to expect of us that we 
should not read them when they are published. Butcalmly to 
peruse certain collections of letters in type is so like the unveil- 
ing of a soul that one feels that one should be ashamed of 
thus spying upon it. Such was the feeling with which I read, 
for example, Mary Wollstonecraft’s letters to Imlay, and such 
also the impression produced by Lytton’s love-letters. Nothing 
could justify the publication of documents so intensely 
private, and that such publication was illegal, if the repre- 
sentative of the dead chose to object, was as certain as that 
good taste required the objection. The novelty in the Lytton 
case consisted in the declaration that the actual paper on 
which the letters were written became once again the property 
of their writer as soon as he married her to whom they were 
written, and that therefore the documents themselves must be 
handed over to his heir and “ residuary legatee.” 

The curions whim that I have above referred to, of sleeping 
in the day and waking in the night, has been shared by others— 
it is so difficult to be original! A still living peeress, now very 
aged, has for many years slept and eaten in the most irregular 
fashion. Times and seasons are nothing to her. She sleeps 
when weary and eats when hungry. She has cold meats left 
on tables all night, in case she chooses to dine in the small 
hours ; and a chicken or a chop must be cooked at half an 
hour's notice when she decides to eat in the day ; and often 
she sleeps while others wake, and wanders about her house, 
reads, writes her letters, plays the piano, and so on, all 
the night through. Well-regulated intelligences, again, are 
uncomfortable when the bodies to which they belong 
are left in strange beds while the spirit sets forth on 
the travels that we call our sleep. Many people find 
that they cannot sleep if their ordinary surroundings are 
lacking. On the other hand, there are some who actually 
prefer to sleep in strange places, and will roost at random 
spots about their own houses, if they cannot have the greater 
noveity of changing the house altogether. The Empress 
Elizabeth of Russia, according to her niece and successor, 
Catherine the Great, “ had not any fixed hours either for going 
to bed or for getting up, or for her dinner or her supper.” 
One day after dinner the Empress lay down to go to sleep on 
a couch, making them bring there a mattress and pillows, and 
then demanded her blue satin fur-lined mantle to cover her 
over. This could not at once be found; but in searching for 
it they discovered instead, pushed hastily in under her 
mattress, a charm of sorcery : a lady-in-waiting had taken the 
opportunity of slipping beneath the mattress some of her 
own long hair, curiously plaited with certain roots, 
having been told that if she could make the Empress 
sleep on that charm she would secure the royal affection ! 
Our own Queen, on the contrary, will sleep only on her own bed. 
This article is sent beforehand to wherever her Majesty is 
going to sleep. The same used to be done even when in 
earlier days the Queen paid visits merely of one or two nights’ 
duration to the homes of illustrious subjects, The Queen's 
bed is mounted on a platform, which is also conveyed and 
erected wherever her Majesty sleeps. ? 
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SOME KECENT MUSIC. 

The pianoforte score of ‘‘L’Enfant Prodigue ”’ (Metzler and 
Co.) can scarcely pretend to be very much more than a pleasant 
reminder of an agreeable distrac tion. ‘The musical value of 
M. Wormser’s accompaniment to M. Carré’s scheme of action 
depends almost entirely on the extreme dexterity with which 
the very gestures of the pantomime are translated into sound. 
At the ‘Prince of Wales’s Theatre it was one thing, 
on one’s own piano it is quite another. To read, for 
instance, ‘‘M. Pierrot offers his wife some water — he 
pours it out—he drinks — he puts down his glass,’’ and to 
follow on the page the attempt to mimic “the ‘sound of 
the water being poured out, the sound of the water 
gurgling in the man’s throat, the sound of the glass 
it strikes the tabie—phrases of no musical value in them- 
selves—is like hearing an old joke over again, and with the 
point left out. For, after all, ‘‘ L’Enfant Prodigue’’ is only 
a musical joke, a flash of French esprit, and it must not be 
examined too carefully or in too serious a spirit. It was 
delightful, it was a witty relief from the boredom of ordinary 
stage conversation, it was an experiment which succeeds on 
condition of not being repeated. And with Jane May as 
Pierrot it was something to be remembered, with other flimsily 
exquisite sensations, in some remote and disengaged corner of 
the brain. So, after all, it would be ungrateful not to welcome 
the pianoforte score, which will at least help to revive these 
sensations. 

The *‘ Marche des Hallebardiers,’’ by the same composer, 
which reaches us from the same publisher, shows that 
M. Wormser can maintain a regular rhythm regularly, but it 
does not show tat he can be as interesting under those 
conditions. The Passe-pied,’? from ‘‘The Basoche’’ of 
M. Messager, published by Messrs. Chappell and Co., is a 
fresh and pretty dance, which we have all admired at 
the Royal English Opera, and can still admire as we 
play it over on the piano. Mr. Edwin Ashdown sends 
us two pieces by Mr. Edward German. the composer of the 
incidental music for Mr. Irving’s production of ‘‘ Henry VIIT.’’ 
One is called a ‘‘ Graceful Dance,’’ which it is; but why not 
leave the adjective to the critic? The other is called a ‘‘ Polish 
Dance,”’ and it is pretty without being Polish. A song by 
Mr. German, ‘* The Banks of the Bann,’’ which has reached us 
from Messrs. Phillips and Page, has frivolous and sentimental 
words, and, by some strange caprice, a musical setting of an 
almost religious solemnity. Disregard the words, as it is 
generally best to do, andthe song is attractive. Mr. Walter Mac- 
farren’s ** Fifth Tarantella ’’ (Edwin Ashdown) is the work ofa 
thorough musician: it is also, as a tarantella should be, 
somewhat exciting. A very different word must be applied 
) the six pianoforte pieces by Nicolai von Wilm, ‘ Schnee- 
ilocken’’ (Forsyth Brothers). These ‘‘snowflakes’’ are sub- 
divided into a berceuse, a mazurka, a mélodie, a scherzino, an 

itermezzo, and an étude. The last is a distinct reminiscence 
of Rubinstein’s mélodie in F, and none of them are strikingly 
original. l’erhaps the intermezzo is the most graceful number. 
Original in this way, though coloured by recollections of 
Chopin, are the six ‘‘ Monothemes: Confidences and Con- 
fessions for tl - Pianoforte,’’ by Tobias A. Matthay, published 
in one volume by Forsyth Brothers. They are vague, dreamy 
pieces, newhat too tourmentées and irregular, too carefully 
incouventional, but with a certain delicacy of theirown. We 
need only say that Her + Johannes Wolff has published two 
pieces for violin and piano, a ‘* Romance’’ and a ** Mélodie”’ 
Robert Cocks and Co.), in order to send the harmless necessary 
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amateur violinist in search of his prey. The ‘Romance ” 
is specially charming. Five books of ‘‘ Devotional Music’’ for 
piano or organ reach us from the London Music Publishing 
Company, nicely printed at Leipsic, and, no doubt, nicely 
adapted for the Nonconformist Sunday afternoon. The 
extracts range from Palestrina to Chopin. 


As things go, Mr. Clifton Bingham's words to Mr. F. H 
Cowen’s cantata for female voices, ‘fhe Fairies’ Spring” 
(Robert Cocks and Co.), are rather pretty. The music, too— 
as it is certain to be with Mr. Cowen—is pretty, though not 
very individual in character; it is, however, easy of execution, 
a great merit in cantatas, for cantatas are the chief musical 
resource of country choirs, and country choirs are not 
always rich in vocal and instrumental resources. Among 
several Christmas anthems issued by the London Music Pub- 
lishing Company, two are specially notable — ‘‘ Hark! hear 
you not a cheerful noise?’’ by Mr. F. W. Davenport, a 
musician of rare talent, whose work is too seldom heard or 
even published; and another, beginning ‘‘And it came to 
pass,” by Mr. Arthur Simms. Mr. J. L. Roeckel has published 
a charming collection of two-part songs for sc hool cl: sses and 
choirs, named ‘Songs of Nature’? (Edwin Ashdown). ‘‘ The 
Chimes,” “The Echo Valley,” “The Autumn Wind ”’ are 
pleasantly evoked in these graceful studies after nature. 
Three books of music intended for somewhat younger 
hands and voices have reached us from other pub- 
lishers. The ‘* Vocal Album for Children’’ (Alfred Hays) 
songs, duets, and trios by Seymour Smith—is the most 
elaborate and ambitious, and therefore the least satis- 
factory of the three. It is good of its kind; but that 
kind is not so attractive to children as the simple playfulness 
of ‘*Sunbeams’”’ (Enoch and Sons)—ten songs by Mary Car- 
michael, the words by F. E. Weatherly — and the quaint 
gaiety of the ‘‘ Musical Picture-Book” (St. Cecilia Music 
Publishing Company), by F. V. Kornatzki. A somewhat 
unsatisfactory collectiou of school reaches us from 
Canada—‘ The University of Toronto Song-Book” (sold in 
London by Chappell and Sons). The interest of such a book 
should depend entirely on its local character, and a large part 
of this book is made up of the popular songs of all nations— 
the ‘*‘ Marseillaise,’’ the ‘‘ Lorelei, ‘‘ Marlbrouck s’en va-t-en 
guerre,’’ &c., many of them spoilt by their arrangement. 
There are, however, some French-Canadian songs, and a few 
others, which have an interest of their own. A much more 
attractive collection is the album of Italian popular songs, 
‘*Echoes of Italy,’’ published by G. Ricordi. The volume 
contains twenty-five songs, with the Italian words and trans- 
lations by Theo. Marzials, Violet Fane, and Mowbray Marras, 
and accompaniments arranged for guitar and mandoline. The 
translations are quite singable, with a little ‘* poetic license’’ in 
regard to the length and number of syllables, and the airs have 
that acute, haunting melody which is characteristic of Italian 
popular To turn from these beautiful wildflowers to 
the tamer garden growth of ‘‘ Long, long ago”’ and the like 
is a little disappointing, but the new volume of Boosey’s 
excellent ‘‘Royal’’ edition of ‘‘The Songs of Engl ind,’ 
though it contains much that is commonplace, contains 
also much that is charming. The composers range from 
Purcell to Sir Arthur Sullivan, and there are things as well 
known and as welcome as ‘“ Phyllis is my only joy”’ and 
‘I dreamt that I dwelt in marble halls’ side by side with 
older and newer songs of less fame and scarcely less charm. 
‘The Grosvenor Album,’’ Book IV. (J. and J. Hopkinson), 
contains some recent songs of the Ciro Pinsuti style; and 
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**The Grosvenor College Album,” No. 23 (Wickins and Co} 
is devoted to ‘‘Sea Songs,’’ such as Dibdin’s * Jolly Young 
Waterman ” and Bishop's “ O, firm as oak.”’ 

The supply of drawing-room songs is apparently inex- 
haustible : they defy classification, they outpace record. But 
one is always glad to see anything new by Maude Valérie 
White, whose* music is never hackneyed. Her setting of 
** John Anderson, my jo,’’ however, strikes one as somewhat too 
elaborate ; the ‘‘ Little Spring Song” (after Heine) is quite 
delightful in its pastoral freshness. Both are published 
by G. Ricordi. From Mr. J. L. Roeckel we have a very 
cheerful religious song, ‘‘ The Coming of the King”’ 
(Enoch and Sons), more effective in the accompaniment than 
in the writing for the voice; and ‘‘On Silver Waters”’ 
(Robert Cocks), a high and liquid melody, which requires a 
very pure voice to do it justice. From the ever-popular Tosti 
we have ‘‘ Remembered Still’’ (words by F. E. Weatherly) 
and ‘* Te Souviens-tu ?’’ (English words by the same). Both 
are published by G. Ricordi, both are in the usual Tosti style, 
but the latter is unfortunately in waltz time. The same 
publisher sends us a number of songs, some with Italian, 
some with English words, by L. Denza. They are all 
singularly pretty, always with the clear melody of the 
Italian school, and often with original and expressive effects 
for voice and for piano. Perhaps the most attractive are 
** Hush-a-bye’’’ and *‘Ave Maria.’’ The ‘“* Indian Love- 
Song’’ (Chappell and Co.) of Mr. Reginald de Koven, the 
composer of ‘* Maid Marian,”’ is a curious experiment in imita- 
tion of the monotonous Eastern melodies. It is pretty and it 
is unusual. Pretty too, but by no means unusuul, is ** The 
Bee and the Song,’’ by F. E. Weatherly (Boosey and Co.) 
‘Kings of the Rvoad,’’ by F. Bevan (Enoch and Sons), is a 
swinging song for a sturdy man’s voice; Mr. Milton 
Wellings’s ‘‘ Unforgotten Years’ (same publisher) demands 
a contralto of considerable capacity: very low almost 
throughout, it rises at the end to the higher G. Lotus 
Land” (B. Williams), by Guido Romani, starts well, 
but lapses into conventidnality ; ‘‘ Crossing the Bar,’’ by 
C. Ernest Baughan (J. and J. Hopkinson), tries to rise to the 
occasion of Lord Tennyson’s incomparable words, but, natur- 
ally, without a very satisfying result. In ‘‘ Wynken, Blynken, 
and Nod”’ (Hutchings and Romer), Mr. Frederick Helmore 
has more wisely contented himself with Mr. Eugene Field, a 
charming American writer, and he has succeeded admirably in 
translating into music the quaint and comic solemnity of the 
words. 
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The Admiralty Pier at Dover, which has cost Government 
above one million sterling, was finally handed over to the 
Dover Harbour Board on April 1, as part of the scheme of 
new harbour works, to be completed in about seven years from 
this time. 

The political tumults in the Argentine Republic, illustrated 
recently by our Special Artist, Mr. Melton Prior, at Buenos 
Ayres, in his sketches of the election riots and conflicts with 
the police of that city, have reached their height on the eve of 
the Presidential election. On April 3, President Pellegrini’s 
Government declared a state of siege, filled the streets with 
troops, and arrested the leaders of the “ Radical” Party with 
forty military officers. Assassination plots and dynamite plots 
are rumoured, but of these no proof has been made public as 
yet. A civil war has actually broken out in the Republic of 
Venezuela, near Caracas, and there is a menace of insurrection 
in Pern. 
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NTRODUCED to the Public forty years ago, Elliman’s Royal Embrocation has obtained a world-wide reputation, not only by its possessing remarkable healing properties, quickly 
| restoring an injured limb or part to a healthy state, but also on account of the ease with which it is applied, its use being unattended by the slightest risk of blemish. A large proportion 
of the Masters of Foxhounds, Harriers, Beagles, and ‘Trainers of Race Horses throughout the United Kingdom use it constantly in their stables. The testimony of these men as to its 
efficacy all must recognise as unimpeachable. The Embrocation is very generally used by Contractors, Builders, Farmers, Brewers, Colliery Owners, Livery Stable Keepers, and Owners of 


Carriage and Draught Horses—in fact, by all those who see that it is the strictest economy to keep their horses’ legs sound and fit for hard work. 
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FORENSIC. ACUTENESS. 
BY THE AUTHOR OF “HOW TO BE HAPPY THOUGH MARRIED," &c. 


One of O'Connell's earliest displays of forensic acuteness took 
place at Tralee. The question in dispute touched the validity 
of a will which had been made almost in articulo mortis, The 
instrument seemed drawn up in due form ; the witnesses gave 
ample confirmation that it had been legally exectited. One of 
them was an old servant. O'Connell cross-examined him, and 
allowed him to speak on in the hope that he might say too 
much. The witness had already sworn that he had seen the 
deceased sign the will. “ Yes,” he went on, “I saw him sign 
it, and surely there was life in him at the time.” The expres- 
sion, frequently repeated, led O'Connell to suspect that it had 
a peculiar meaning. Fixing his eyes on the old man, he said, 
“ Yon have taken a solemn oath before God and man to speak 
the truth and the whole truth ; the eye of God is on you, and 
the eyes of your neighbours are fixed on you too. Answer me, 
by virtue of that sacred and solemn oath which has passed 
your lips, was the testator alive when he signed the will?” 
The witness quivered, his face grew ashy pale as he repeated, 
“ There was life in him.” The question was reiterated; and 
at last O'Connell half-compelled, half-cajoled him to admit 
that, after life was extinct, a pen had been put into the 
testator’s hand, that one of the party guided it to sign 
his name, while, as a salve for the conscience of all 
concerned, a living fly was put into the dead man’s 
month to qualify the witnesses to bear testimony that 
“there was life in him” when he signed the will. The fact 
thus elicited was the means of preserving a large property in 
a respectable and worthy family. This story we have takev 
from the recently published correspondence of O'Connell. The 
following is from the same source: A man named Pat Hogan 
was tried for murder, A hat, believed to be the prisoner’s, 
was found close to the murdered man, and was identified by a 
Crown witness. O’Connell defended the prisoner. “ By virtue 
of your oath, are you positive that this is the same hat?” 
“Yes.” “Did you examine it carefully before you swore in 
your information that it was the prisoner's?” “Yes.” “ Now 
let me see” (taking up the hat and examining the inside), 
“* P.a-t-H-o-g-a-n.” Now, do you swear these words were in the 
hat when you found it?” “I do.” “Did you see them, 
then?” “Idid.” “This is the same hat?” “Itis.” “Now, 
my lord” (holding up the hat to the Bench), “ there is an end 
to the case. Noname whatever is inscribed in the hat.” 


In no way can barristers better display their acuteness than 
by seeing at a glance the character of the witnesses they are 
about to examine, and by treating them accordingly. Erskine 
was famous at this. Ina case in which he was engaged, a 
commercial traveller came into the witness-box dressed in the 
height of fashion, and wearing a starched white necktie 
folded in the “ Brummel fold.” In an instant Erskine knew 
his man, though he had never seen him before, and said to 
him, with an air of careless amusement, “ You were born and 
bred in Manchester, J pereeire?” Greatly astonished at this 
opening remark, the man admitted that he was. “ Exactly,” 
observed the great cross-examiner, in a conversational tone, 
“T knew it from the absurd tic of your neck-cloth.” The 
roars of laughter—coming from every person in court, with 
the sing’e exception of the unfortunate witness—which fol- 
lowed this rejoinder completely effected Erskine’s purpose, 
which was to put the witness in a state of agitation and con- 
frsion before touching on the facts concerning which he had 
come to give evidence. 
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Equally effective was the sharp question put quickly by the 
same lawyer to the witness who, in an action for payment of 
a tailor’s bill, swore that a certain dress-coat was badly made, 
one of the sleeves being longer than the other. “ You will,” 
said Erskine, slowly, having risen to cross-examine, “ swear— 
that one of the sleeves was—longer—than the other?” Wit- 
ness: “I do swear it.’ Erskine, quickly, and with a flash of 
indignation, “ Then, Sir, I am to understand that you posi- 
tively deny that one of the sleeves was shorter than the other?” 
Startled into a self-contradiction by the suddenness and im- 
petuosity of this thrust, the witness said: “I do deny it.” 
Erskine, raising his voice as the tumultuous laughter died 
away, “Thank you, Sir; I don’t want to trouble you with 
another question.” 


Sometimes witnesses have been so irritated by barristers 
that they have tried to revenge themselves, but they have 
seldom been able to cope with the acuteness of their tor- 
mentors. In a trial at York that had arisen from a horse- 
race it was stated in evidence that one of the conditions of 
the race required that “each horse should be ridden by a 
gentleman.” ‘The race having been run, the holders refused 
to pay the stakes to the winner on the ground that he was 
not a gentleman ; whereupon the equestrian whose gentility 
was thus called in question brought an action for the money. 
After a humorous inquiry, which terminated in a verdict for 
the defendants, the plaintiff challenged the defendant's 
counsel, Messrs. Scott and Law, for maintaining that he was 
no gentleman; to which invitation the challengees replied 
that they “could not think of fighting one who had been 
found no gentleman by the solemn verdict of twelve of his 
countrymen.” 

Another barrister who is said to have saved his skin by the 
readiness of his humour was Curran, He received a call before 
he left his bed one morning from a gentleman whom he had 
cross-examined with unjustifiable insolence on the previous 
day. “Sir!” said the irate man, presenting himself in the 
barrister’s bed-room and rousing him from slumber, “ I am the 
gintleman whom yon insulted yesterday in his Majesty’s court 
of justice, in the presence of the whole county, and I am here 
to thrash you soundly!” Thus speaking, the Herculean 
intruder waved a horsewhip over the recumbent lawyer. 
* You don’t mean to strike a man when he is lying down?” 
inquired Curran. “No, bedad! I7Il just wait till you've got 
out of bed, and then I'll give it to you sharp and fast!” 
Curran’s eye twinkled mischievously as he rejoined, “ If that’s 
the case, by I'll lie here all day.” So tickled was the 
visitor with this announcement that he dropped his horsewhip, 
and dismissing anger with a hearty roar of laughter asked 
the counsellor to shake hands with him. 


Of course there is as much or even more opportunity for 
displaying forensic acuteness in managing juries as there is in 
dealing with witnesses. A great French lawyer was employed 
to defend a murderer against whom facts were hopelessly 
clear. When his pathetic appeals and his tears failed to touch 
his stolid audience, he resorted to the most impudent piece of 
broad farce. He madeall sorts of jokes and bombastic appeals. 
The jury responded with loud and uncontrolled bursts of 
laughter. ‘This was the advocate’s opportunity. Feigning 
high moral indignation at their conduct, he continued—* You 
are about to decide whether one of your fellow-men shall be 
thrust by you ont of the ranks of the living, and you choose 
such a moment for indulging in cruel and thoughtless 
laughter. Is this extravagant mirth a fitting mood in which 
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to decide whether a man shall or shall not die?” The argu- 
ment actually told on the jury—the man was acquitted. 


We used to read of the pistol and bowie-knife being 
mentioned by barristers in the far west of America to impress 
the minds of foremen of juries, and it is related that at the 
bar of one of our Australian colonies a barrister concluded his 
speech thus: “ At great length, gentlemen of the jury, I have 
stated the reasons which cause me to believe in the prisoner's 
innocence and to regard him as a personal friend. Gentlemen, 
the prisoner in the dock is my very dear personal friend, and 
if he falls by your hands I will avenge his honour and my loss. 
As a gentleman of an ould Irish family, who can snuff candles 
with a revolver at twelve paces, I call upon you to place my 
friend right in the eyes of society. I leave the case in your 
hands, feeling satisfied that you will not accuse me of employ- 
ing the language of menace when I have done no more than 
hint at some of the natural consequences of a verdict adverse 
to my conscientious opinion.” 


But the acuteness of lawyers is, as might be expected, dis- 
played not the least in procuring for themselves what they 
consider their proper amount of remuneration. On one occa- 
sion, when a particularly troublesome case was laid before 
Serjeant Hill, this most erudite of George the Third’s 
serjeants delicately intimated his desire for higher payment 
in the following way: He returned the brief with a note, 
saying that he “saw more difficulty in the case than, under all 
the circumstances, he could well solve.” As the fee marked 
upon the case was only a guinea, the attorney readily inferred 
that its smallness was one of the circumstances which occa- 
sioned the counsel's difficulty. ‘The case, therefore, was 
returned with a fee of two guineas, Still dissatisfied, 
Serjeant Hill answered that “ he saw no reason to change his 
opinion.” 

Of the many piquant stories told abvut the extortionate 
charges of attorneys few are mere humoro.s than the follow- 
ing. taken from the London Chronicle, Jan. 11, 1781: “An 
attorney in Dublin, having dined by invitation with his 
client several days, pending a suit, charged six shillings and 
eightpence for each attendance, which was allowed by the 
Master on taxing costs. In return for this the client furnished 
the Master Attorney witha bill for his eating and drinking, 
which the attorney refused to pay. The client brought his 
action, and recovered the amount of his charge. But he did 
not exult in his victory, for in a few days after the 
attorney lodged an information against him before the Com- 
missioners of Excise for retailing wine without a license, 
and, not being able to controvert the fact, to avoid an increase 
of costs, he submitted by the advice of counsel to pay the 
penalty, a great part of which went to the attorney as 
informer.” 


A mighty cyclone of wind passed over the western prairie 
States of America on Thursday, March 31, and Friday, April 1, 
blowing down a large brick house in the city of Chicago, and 
almost entirely destroying the towns of Towanda and Augusta, 
in Kansas, besides great damage and some loss of life in many 
other places. 

The Provincial Governments of New Brunswick and Nova 
Scotia, parts of the Dominion of Canada, are now accused of 
large administrative corruption, bribery, peculation, and frauds 
in relation to railway companies, which are specified by the 
Opposition party, demanding that high officials, including the 
Premier of New Brunswick, shall be put on their trial. 
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7 "FURNITURE. 
ED-ROOM FURNITURE. 
HE TORQUAY SUITE is a very 


handsome set in hazeIwood and ash, and consists 
of wardrobe with bevelled plate glass door and well 
carved panels ; washstand with high tiled back, marble 
top, and cupboard beneath; toilet table with bevelled 
glass, jewel drawers, and bottom shelf, towel airer, ant 
three chairs, 215 10s. 
HE DEANERY SUITE in decorated 
white enamel, comprising large wardrobe with 
bevelled glass door, cupboard, drawers, and numerous 
shelves, large washstand with marble top, back fitted 
with tiles and bevelled glass, shelves, and towel rod at 
ends, large toilet table with bevelled glass, shelves, and 
seven drawers. three chairs, forming a handsome and 
artistic suite, 216 15s. 


LUXURIOUS 


le gee 
> 
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EASY CHAIRS. 


THE WiLLOUGHBY CHAIR. 


This Chair can als é supplied inr 
ERSIAN CARPETS. 
i APLE and CO have just opened an important 


shipment of FERAHAN and NOMAD CARPETS of fine quality. 
Many of the former are of the famous “ Herati’ . 


N APLE and CO, recognising that the Herati 
4 pattern is not now so much in demand, have marked these CARPETS 


silk, trimmed 


pattern, 


at MCCH BELOW their intrinsic value 

by 10 ft. is offered at the inadequate price of £4. 

for the “ Herati” design. 

i APLE and CO.’S STOCKof INDIAN, PERSIAN, 

5 and TURKEY CARPETS and RUGS 

OTHER STOCKS in EUROPE COMBINED 

h APLE and CO, European and Oriental Carpet 
Warehouse, Tottenham Court Road, London; Paris, Smyrna, and 

Suitanabad. 


For example, & carpet 14 ft. 6 in. 
Purchasers should ask 


* GREATER than ALL THE 


MAPLE & CO 


LInMmMitTrep 


Tottenham Court Road, London, W 


THE LARGEST AND MOST CONVENIENT 


FURNISHING ESTABLISHMENT 


IN THE WORLD. 


FURNITURE FOR EXPORT. 


\ APLE and CO invite VISITORS as well as 
dh MERCHANTS to INSPECT the LARGEST FURNISHING 
Hundreds of thousands of pounds’ 
Curtains, Cutlery, China, Linens, 
Having large 
very 
The 


ESTABLISHMENT in the World. 

worth of Furniture, Bedsteads, Carpets, 

Decorative Fabrics, &c., all ready for immediate shipment. 

| goods are packed on the premises by experienced packers 

itial when goods are for exportation to ensure safe delivery. 
reputation of half a century. 


TURKEY CARPETS. 


\ APLE and CO occupy altogether an exceptional 
4 position with regard to the production and sale uf TURKEY and 
ANATOLIAN CARPETS, having a resident agent at Ouchak and Smyrna, 
who personally superintends the processes of dyeing and weaving, so that 
they can guarantee the use of vegetable dyes only. 

MAPLE and CO thus secure for their customers 
4 TURKEY and ANATOLIAN CARPETS of guaranteed colour and 
quality of wool, while their direct connection between London and Smyrna 
saves all intermediate profits. Thus, as a result,a genuine Turkey ¢ arpet, 
13 ft. by 11 ft., can be supplied at from £28 





THE VERSAILLES CHAIR 
5 comfortable, and much appreciated by those who like a suppor 
back and arms. It is upholstered in best hair, and covered with 
handsome Cretonne, £4 1%. 64. 


PUsnitt TRE. 


BED: B0OM FURNITURE. 
RTISTIC BED-ROOM FURNI- 


Lt TURE, substantially made, but quite inexpen- 
sive. In arranging for their new productions, Mape 
and Co, have stadied especially to meet the requirements 
of those who, while desiring to furnish in good taste, do 
not wish to incur great expense, 
[THE LYNDHURST SUITE, consist- 
ing of 6ft. wardrobe, with plate glass door, and 
centre fitted with convenient trays and drawers ; double 
washstand with marble top, high tiled back, and shelf 
beneath; toilet table, with large lancscape glass, jewel, 
and other drawers and brackets; pedestal cupboard, 
towel airer, and three chairs, in ash or hazelwood, 
8 Guineas, Designs free, 


A REALLY COMFORTABLE EASY CHAIR IS ALWAYS AN ACCEPTAELE PRESENT. 


THE SQUARE ARM DIVAN CHAIR. 
A luxuriously comfortalle chair, stuffed all hair, finished very soft, and covered 
in handsome Tapestry, trimmed with deep fringe, 2 . 
If in Cretonne without fringe, £5 10s, 
This Chair can also be supplied in best Morocco, or in rich silk, trimmed as shown 


[NDIAN CARPETS. 
and CO have their own RESIDENT 


\ APLE 

4 AGENTS in the Carpet Weaving Districts, who are in constant 
communication with the various seats of manufacture, and thus supervise 
the process cf manufacture, securing to MAPLE and CO a uniform, reliable 
quality of Carpets, 

\ APLE and CO being thus in direct touch with 
4 the actnal collectors and exporters of Indian Carpets, are constantly 
offerel, and able to take advantage of, parcels of goods forced upon the 
market for inimediate sale. Such parcels MAPLE and CO RE-SELL in 
Tottenham Court Road upon the same favourable TERMS. 


\ APLE and CO ordinarily hold the LARGEST 
4 STOCK of INDIAN CARPETS inthe WORLD. Their stock some- 
times contains hundreds of carpets of one size, which are then marked at 
exceptional prices. For example. a first-class Indian Carpet, 18ft. by 12 ft. 
can now be had for £10, THOUSANDS of CARPETS to choose trom. 
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|), PARIS, 41.B* Haussmann. 





Sold by all Chemists and Stores in the United Kingdom, 


or will be sent packing and carriage free by the Wholesale 


London Agents upon receipt of remittance, viz.— 


Per Bottle, 4/-; per Half-Dozen, 22/6; per Dozen, 45/- 





This Wine is always uniform and reliable, owing to the selection 
of finest ingredients and the greatest accuracy in its 
manipulation ; the Public is therefore strongly advised 

to ask for ““ MARIANI WINE,” in order to avoid the substitution of imitations 

often worthless, and consequently disappointing in effect. 


—_— 








“MARIANI WINE” has been introduced strictly 
through the Medical Profession. Mr. Mariani holds 
over Two Thousand unsolicited Testimonials from 
Physicians recognising the value of his wine. 





EXTRACTS from these TESTIMONIALS. 


“MARIANI WINE nourishes, strengthens, sustains and refreshes; is 
very palatable, and may be borne by the most enfeebled stomach; never 
produces constipation, but, on the contrary, aids digestion and assimilation, 
removing fatigue and improving the appetite.” 


“MARIANI WINE is well adapted for children, persons in delicate 
health and convalescents, as it sustains life for a long period, and nourishes 
without any other food or drink.” 


“MARIANI WINE supplies exactly what physicians have so long 
felt the need of in their practice—a perfectly reliable, diffusible tonic and 
stimulant, and strengthener of the entire system.” 


“MARIANI WINE quickly restores Strength and Energy when 
weakened by Brain Exhaustion, Nervous Depression, Fatigue, Dyspepsia or 
Sleeplessness. Also hastens Convalescence after Confinements and Fevers.” 


“MARIANI WINE is the only tonic stimulant without any unpleasant 
reaction, and may be taken indefinitely, as it never causes constipation.” 


“MARIANI WINE may be called the ‘Tenseur des cordes vocales,’ 
from its special effect in strengthening the voice; it is therefore invaluable 
to actors, clergymen, orators and others who have to sing or speak 
in public.” 





Among the numerous Lyric and Dramatic Artists who have sent 
Testimonials to Mr. Angelo Mariani, the following may be cited: 


Mme. Albani | Mme. Adelina Patti; Mr. Delaunay 
» Charles Gounod 





» Sarah Bernhardt) ,, Reichenberg 


4 Chaumont | » Moreau Sainti| ,, Gayarré 

» FannyDavenport| ,, Trebelli | » V. Maurel 

» Camille d’Arville| ,,  Valleria | y Jean de Reszke 
, Jane Hading =| Mr. Victor Capoul | ,, Ed. de Reszke 

» Minnie Hauk | ,, Coquelin | » Ambrose Thomas 
» dudic » Cotogni |» Talazac 

» Fursch-Madi | 4 G. Del Puente | ,, Trabadello 

, Christine Nilsson| ,, Dieudonné | ,, Julius Ward 





WILCOX & CO., 239, oxFoRD sTREET, LONDON. 


PARIS—41, Boulevard Haussmann. NEW YORK—52, West 15th Street. COLONIES—Felton, Grimwade 
and Co., Melbourne; Elliott Bros., Sydney and Brisbane; New Zealand Drug Company, Dunedin, Wellington and 
Christchurch; Treacher and Co., Bombay; Smith, Stanistreet and Oo., Calcutta. 








WILLS AND BEQUESTS. 

The Irish probate of the will (dated June 20, 1881), witha 
codicil (dated July 29, 1889), of the Right Hon. Charlotte 
Isabella Rosabelle, Dowager Baroness Garvagh, who died on 
Dec. 22 last, — to William Hamilton Ash, Michael King, 
and James Powell, three of the executors, was resealed in 
London on March 21, the value of the personal estate in 
England and Ireland amounting to over £61,000. There are 
bequests to her son, Albert Stratford George Canning, to her 
grandson, Lord Garvagh, and to others. The residue of her estate 
the testatrix gives to her daughter, Emmeline Rosabella 
Canning. 

The [Irish probate of the will and codicils of Sir Victor 
Alexander Brooke, Bart., who died on Nov. 23 last, has now 
been resealed in London, the value of the personal estate in 
England and Ireland amounting to upwards of £132,000. The 
testator gives the Villa Jousence, Pau, with the furniture and 
effects, and an annuity of £1200, to his wife. The Colebrooke 
estate, Fermanagh, and other property are settled upon his 
son Arthur Douglas, who has succeeded to the baronetcy ; and 
there are legacies to children. As to the residue of his real 
and personal estate, he leaves one twenty-fifth part to each of 
his younger sons (except Butler, who is otherwise provided 
for); one twenty-fifth to each of his daughters; and the 
remainder to his eldest son, Arthur Douglas. 

Confirmation of the disposition and settlement (dated 
June 15, 1889) of Mr. Charles C. Mackirdy, J.P., who died on 
Dec. 19, has been granted by the Sheriff of the county of 
Lanark to George P. Macindoe and General David Elliot 
Mackirdy, the brother of deceased, the accepting executors, 
the personal estate amounting to £336,800. The testator leaves 
£21,500 in legacies, and gives all the residue to his brother, 
General D. Elliot Mackirdy (who also acquires the heritable 
property and picture collection). 

The will (dated May 9, 1890), with two codicils (dated 
June 29 and July 31, 1891), of Mr. Abraham Northen, formerly 
of the Stock Exchange, and late of Hove, Sussex. who died on 
Jan. 25, was proved on March 28 by Robert Durham, the 
nephew, Thomas Adams, and Henry Rashleigh Gray, the 
executors, the value of the personal estate amounting to 
upwards of £257,000. The testator gives all his furniture, 
plate, pictures, books, and household effects, and an annuity 
of £3000 to his wife, Mrs. Eliza Ann Northen; his freehold 
premises, Kent House, West Hill, Sydenham, to his daugh‘er 
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Edith ; his freehold premises, Berriedale House, West Hill, to 
his daughter Lilian Maude; and two or three other legacies. 
The residue of his real and personal estate he leaves, upon 
trust, for all his children. 

The will (dated Jan. 21, 1891) of Mr. Charles Arthur Day, 
late of Terrace House, Southampton, who died on Jan, 16, 
was proved on March 17 by Arthur James Day, Major 
Montague Campbell Day, Frederick Cornwallis Day, and 
George Cameron Day, the sons, the executors, the value of the 
personal estate amounting to upwards of £205,000. The 
testator leaves £1000 and his household furniture and effects, 
horses and carriages, to his wife, Mrs. Mary Campbell Day ; 
his residence, Terrace House, and £3200 per annum to her, for 
life; legacies from £15,000 to £24,000 to each of his nine 
children ; and some other bequests. The residue of his pro- 
perty is to be divided between his six sons in equal shares. 

The will (dated Sept. 2, 1890) of Mr. Richard Ellison 
Strachan, late of Wick Honse, Durdham Park, Redland, 
Bristol, oil merchant, who died on Jan. 22, has been proved in 
London by Walter Strachan, the son, and James Fuller Eberle, 
the executors, the value of the personal estate amounting to 
upwards of £137,000. The testator bequeaths £500, the effects 
at his residence, and an annuity of £800 to his wife, Mrs. Mary 
Strachan ; an annuity of £150 to his brother, Henry Sansom 
Strachan, and to his wife, Julia, if she survive him ; an annuity 
of £50 to his sister Hellen Paterson ; an annuity of £30 to 
each of his sisters Laura and Emma; and £50 to his executor, 
Mr. Eberle. As to the residue of his real and personal estate, 
he leaves one ninth, upon trust, for each of his tanghters, 
Florence Mary Eberle, Ada Constance Woodley and Laura 
Strachan ; and six ninths equally between is four sons, 
Richard Ellison, Charles, Walter, and Frank. 


The will (dated March 18, 1870), with a codicil (dated 
Sept. 10, 1890), of Miss Anna Sturges-Bourne, formerly of 
Testwood House, in the county of Southampton, but late of 
Crookham Knoll, near Farnham, Surrey, who died on Dec. 9, 
was proved on March 5 by George Edward Martin and the 
Rev. Richard Martin, the executors, the value of the personal 
estate exceeding £70,000. ‘The testatrix leaves Park Hill 
House, Torquay, with the stables and grounds, to her cousins 
Isabella Margaret Martin and Anne Martin, for their lives, 
and on the death of the survivor of them to Charlotte Harriet 
Martin ; there are several pecuniary legacies, and she states 
that she has conveyed her real estate in the county of Wor- 


cester to George Edward Martin. The residue of her real 
estate and various specified stocks and shares, amounting to 
over £40,000, are to be divided between the children of the 
said George Edward Martin and of William Martin (except 
Alfred John) who shall be living at her death and the issue 
of any that may be dead. The residue of her personal estate 
she bequeaths to the said George Edward Martin. 


The will (dated May 1, 1890), with a codicil (dated Dec. 12, 
1891), of Mrs. Sarah Martineau, late of Brathay, Thornton 
Road, Clapham Park, who died on Dec. 23, was proved on 
March 14 by David Martineau and George Martineau, the sons, 
and Miss Mary Martineau, the daughter, the executors, the 
value of the personal estate amounting to over £63,000. ‘The 
testatrix gives her leasehold residence, with the furniture, 
plate, and effects, horses and carriages, to her daughter, Mary ; 
and legacies to brother, grandchildren, nephews, and nieces. 
As to the residue of her property, she leaves one fourth to each 
of her children, David, George, and Mary ; and one fourth, 
upon trust, for her grandchildren, Edith Sarah Norton and 
John ‘Taylor Wills, the children of her late daughter, Lucy, 
the wife of Sir Alfred Wills. , 

The will (dated Nov. 7, 1890) of General Henry Roxby 
Benson, ©.B., Colonel 17th Lancers, late of Fairy Hill, Swan- 
sea, who died on Jan, 23, was proved on March 17 by Mrs. 
Mary Henrietta Benson, the widow, William Denman Benson, 
the son, and William Wightman Wood, the nephew, the 
executors, the value of the personal estate exceeding £30,000 
The testator gives £5000 to his wife. and confirms their 
marriage settlement ; his furniture, plate, pictures, jewellery, 
personal effects, horses, carriages, live and dead stock, to his 
wife, for life, with a power of disposition thereover, and, sub- 
ject thereto, for his children ; his leasehold residence, Fairy 
Hill, to his wife, for life, with a power of appointment, and, in 
default of appointment, to his son, Lieut.-Colonel Starling 
Meux Benson ; and there are specific devises of certain lands 
to each of his three sons, Starling Meux, Henry Wightman, 
and Richard Erle. The residue of his real and personal estate 
he leaves, upon trust, for his wife, for life; then an annuity 
of £300 is to be paid to his son Florance John, and the ultimate 
residue is to be divided between his nine children. 


The will (dated March 25, 1884) of the Ven. Edward 
Balston, Archdeacon of Derby and Vicar of Bakewell, Head 
Master of Eton College 1862-8, who died on Nov. 29 last, was 
proved on March 21 by Mrs. Harriet Anne Balston, 
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iowever feeble, lifted up for truth dies. waiter 


=> _THE POVERTY OF WEALTH. 


“TO WHOM SHE OWED A DINNER, AND FELT BOUND TO GIVE AN 


EQUALLY GRAND ONE IN RETURN—NAY, GRANDER, IF POSSIBLE. 
Course after course succeeded each other. There was set before the company about 
six times as much as they could possibly eat, and ten times as much as they 
ought to drink, though they DID their best to do both. What else could they 
do when everything to TEMPT APPETITE and DESTROY HEALTH was 
lavished upon them with CRUEL KINDNESS worthy of Heliogabalus?” 


Mrs. CRAIG. 


MORAL.—THE END OF THE CHAPTER. For what a Death in Life 
ani 


it must be—an existence whose SOLE AIM is GOOD EATING and DRINKING!!! 
NOT that THESE THINGS are BAD—in MODERATION, and with something 
HIGHER beyond. BUT WITH NOTHING BEYOND!! WHAT THEN? And 
such is Human Life; so gliding on, it glimmers like a meteor, and is gone. 


DRAWING AN OVERDRAFT ON THE BANK OF LIFE. 


TIMULANTS.—Experience shows that Sugar, Mild Ales, Port Wine, Dark Sherries, Sweet Champagne, 
Liqueurs, and Brandies are all very apt to disagree ; while Light White Wines, and Gin or Old Whisky 
largely diluted with Seltzer Water, will be found the least objectionable. ENO’S ‘‘ FRUIT SALT” is 
peculiarly adapted for any constitutional weakness of the liver. It possesses the power of reparation when 
Digestion has been disturbed or lost, and places the invalid on the right track to health. 
NO’S ‘“‘FRUIT SALT” possesses the power of reparation when digestion has been disturbed or lost 
through alcoholic drinks, fatty substances, or want of exercise. If its great value in keeping the body 
in health were universally known, no family would be without it. 


ENO’S “FRUIT SALT” IN AFRICA. 


** Klein L’taba River, Gold Fields, Transvaal, S. Africa, Feb 

‘* Sir,—I attribute the entire immunity I have enjuyed from sickness during a two years’ residence in 

these fields to the constant use of ENO’S ‘FRUIT SALT,’ which medicine I consider indispensable to 
You are at liberty to make what use you like of this. —Yours faithfully, 
‘*W. M. Tucker, Prospector.” 





12, 1892. 


anyone living in a fever country. 
‘** The Proprietor of Eno’s ‘ Fruit Salt,’ London. 
DISORDERED STOMACH.—“ After suffering two anda half years from severe headache and dis- 
ordered stomach, and after trying almost everything without any benefit, I was recommended to try 
ENO’S ‘FRUIT SALT,’ and before I had finished one bottle I found it doing me a great deal of good, and 
am restored to my usual health ; and others I know that have tried it have not enjoyed such good health for 
years.—Yours most truly, 
" To Mr. J. C. Eno. 
THE SECRET OF SUCCESS.—Sterling Honesty of Purpose. 
Sham !—“ A new invention is brought before the public and commands success. 
imitations are immediately introduced by the unscrupulous, who, in copying the original closely enough to 
deceive the public, and y<é not so exactly as to infringe upon legal rights, exercise an ingenuity that, 
employed in an original channel, could not fail to secure reputation and profit.’’—Apams. 


CAUTION.—Examine each Bottle, and see that the Capsule is marked ENO’S “FRUIT SALT.” Without it you have been imposed on by a worthless imitation. 


PREPARED ONLY AT ENO’S “FRUIT SALT” WORKS, LONDON, S.E. 


‘*Rorert Humrnreys, Post Office, Barrasford.”’ 


Without it Life is a 
A score of abominable 











By AprpoinTMENT TO Her Mavesty AND THE RoyvAL FAMILY. 


ica» | SWEARS & WELLS, 





192, REGENT STREET. 
ALL GOODS MARKED 8. & W. GUARANTEED. 


BOYS’ SCHOOL OUTFITS. 





. Hosiers. Girts’ AND Lapies’ TAILors, OUTFITTERS, BoOTMAKERS. 


LUXURIOUS FINE 




















CUT BRIGHT TOBACCO. 
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TA RA-RA-BOOM-DE-AY.— Miss LOTTIE | {ASTER ARRANGEMENTS. — LONDON, 
LINS’S sensational song is SU NG by her NIGHTLY, | 4 BRIGHTON, AND SOUTH COAST RAILWAY. tte a 

- 0. rat the + op aon ATED in “¢ inder “Te Up Too oneness RE eTURN beg pnd by b nh exte ~~ pb as nee. 
ate,” a8 Also & 2¢@ Londen Pavilion anc wolt wieties e Cheap Saturday to onday Tickets issued to or from 
ae bublic oe seg ge fraudulent imitation= ” When you go to Lontee and the Seaside on javutday, A ril 16, will he avail 
this celebrated sonw,of which tl sutir oOpyright ana pr able for return on nday, Tuesday, or Wednesday, April 18, 
forming right helong to the sale ee rs a tg en AMERICA, 19, an nd 20 ™ ‘ ; "me ‘ * 4 
CHAS. SHEARD and Uo., v2, High Helborn, WLC bk XTRA TRAINS FOR ISLE OF WIGHT.—The 4.55 p.m 


D from Victo d London Brid Ul convey Pas fo 

1\A-RA-RA-BOOM-DE-AY POLKA, WALT? ont fall So vielt, at (Er stinkin. ;Nentnor, Newport and Cowes, on 
- - - - - VULIAAA, ALILG. at anc (ist, 2nd, and lass). 

fhe) OA Oe AIRY, MBISSLER. snd POLK A x ELLOWS T ONE NAT IONAL PARK, i Aas Sn A Soe ee 

Mi JHE, by oO. NHEUR, arransrod on Lotise Collins's , 

celebrated song, PERFORMED EVERY RVENING b rv . PARIS AT EASTER.—SPECIAL CHEAP 

che LEADING ORCHESTRAS. theonulent the “Kinadows, owned and prese ed by the U.S. Government; EXCURSIONS, THURSDAY, APRIL lth. — Leaving 


Piano Solos 28, each. Band Parts of ail the above wow ready 3,500 square miles of the most wonderful and (Addison Road) 40 am, iat and nd Class oly). 


C. SuBARD and Co 
These Excursion Tickets (ist, 2nd,and 3rd Class) will also 
‘cha Sh aeanhe ts mat ’ beautiful natural scenery in the world. Easily be issued hy the reqular Express’ Night” Service, Mea 

° ° ° = “ ’ or unjo anc . ictoria &50 p.m., and London Bridge ¥ p.m., on Thursday 
at Pian Now ready, THEO. BONTIEUR'S POL KA reached by through trains from Chicago, via, Friday baturday, yy Be ade Tuesday, and Wednesday, 
MARCH, ar ged for Banjo and dope two Banjos, and two or 7 ¢ 

fi o,b aD Ret tr by iF rithin 14 day 
ini Pa ae NORTHERN PACIFIC RAILWAY. aPesorece Sri papers St rte 


SHKARD aud Co., 192 ih Holborn, 
. eh — 30s, 3d. ; rd C ings (Night barvine only), 26s. 





Founded 1538, —- oe 
V OORE AND MOORE'S PIANOFORTES. I RIGHTON,.—GOOD FRIDAY and EASTE R 


164 to 96 Guineas, American Orguns 7 to &® Guinens SUNDAY.—A CHEAP FIRST CLASS TRAIN from 


& Cash or Three Years’ System. Carrie free. Lists free. Victoria 10.45 a.m. and 12.15 p.m. Segeng at Clapham Junction 

104 and 105, Bishopsgate Street Within, B.C, | F D ) and © roydon., Day Betere Tickets, a 
N2: 27. BAKER STREET. No. 27. (R G . l RIGHTON .—SATU RDAY | TO SUNDAY, 
+ THOMAS OETZMANN a co, MON DAY, or TUESDAY.—SPECIAL CHEAP TICKETS 


nel 
Pianoforte Manufacturers only from London by all Trains according to class and hy 


No other as wens = MOST WONDERFUL IMITATION EVER PRODUCED. | SPECIAL TRAIN, SATURDAY, APRIL 16, from Victoria 2 
u., calling at Clap sham Junction; from Kensington (Addison 
WIDE by SIDE in the new and spacious | : ° Read) 1s pin. calling atta weet Brompton, aicuelees pnd 
-" — p onde: e 215 p f ) 
Show We ooms of THOMAS OETZMANN and CO Bake! ‘ : i Cross, Norwood Junction, and East Croydon, to Brighton 
Street, London, W., may be seen aud compared the GRAN Dand “a J , (Central Station) and West Brighton , 
sabes hak PLANOPOUTE or yyy “yy i hens i ~ het a” f ‘ ‘ y Returning by any Train secording to class on Sunday, 
cases half what is usually charged, Packed free ‘ oF the r= A Monday, or Tuesday, Fares from London, 148., 88, 6d., 6s. 4d, 














, OOD, SoU ND SECOND-HAND P ANOS. | & e™, Tos. cb iit? old, 2ORTSMOUTH AND THE ISLE OF 
returned from hire. Grands, Semi-Grands, and Cottages rar J 4 WIGHT. TURDAY TO TUESDAY. —SPECIAL 
be M,, cegurned Collard, | Erarad and other good winters, from - 18-ct. Gola Three c TRAINS, SATU RDAY, APRIL 16, from Victoria, 
£ » to Sie8. Packed free and forwarded to any part. Descrip- | Gold . Bangle Ri ie } ‘ fp u., calling at Clapham Junction; from Kensington 
ee ae 9 free MANY ag ite! Beatie a told, 21 ngle King, 40 ‘ Road), 12.45 p.m.; from London Bridge, 2.30 p.m. 
IMAS OETZMANN and CO., 27, Baker Street, London, Returning by certain Trains only the following Tuesday 
ssnenstinattindietaipaiaieipenmattanaeen i —_—— ; V7; ‘ ’ ; evening. 
pROADWoop ROSE WOOD — ‘COTTAG E * Ij j Se 4 z , — 
in oxsokens quabicinn, Wer ry siti Packed free | entgegd & 4 : by] Eaey ica) 5 be GPEC IAL CHEAP DAY EXCURSIONS. 
wl forwarded. Descriptive lists fre * let & : ee 2 oe et ee % > eoop rarpay, EASTER SU NDAY and MONDAY. 
, NN * s ,ondon, W. > bs, bs Bye y " rom London Bridge and Victoria to Brighton, Worthing, 
THOMAS OETZMA and ©O., “Baker treet, London Gd: p aera ( Midhurst, Portsmouth, Isle of Wight, Tunbridge Wells, 
< Wt, 4 "ip ‘ Bete 3 ewes yore and Hasting 
( YOLLARD and COLLARD GRAND PIANO- es EASTER TUESDAY to Brighton and Worthing. — 
FORTE, full compiss of egven octaves, erie , o rd ivory Brooch, 2] - Any Date. 
koys, £25 A wreat bargain, *acked free and forwardec \RY! STAL PALAC E. — GOOD FRIDAY. 
Descriptive lists free ( 
OMAS O ~MANN ).. 27. Baker Street, London, W fa iRAND SACRED CONCERT and ELECTRICAL 
pl. scaentasiad ez at OE ee ee ae re EXHIBITION. _PREQUENT | DIREQT TRAINS to the 
Bs las Xd! 4 Crystal Palace, from London Bridge, New Cross; also fron 
vy RARD (LON DON) FULL T RIC HORD ) a 7 Seart P : Victoria, Kensington (Addison Road), West sanene 
vy UPRIGHT GRAND PIANOFORTE, in handsome be by Sa = *%, maa Ay Scarf Pin, set | Chelsea, and Clapham Junction. 
ehonised Case, = rqueterie panel, £49 ze Very cheap. i | ; . ” PS in colt 19 ” — — 
Packed free and forwarded. Descriptive lists free. | AS PRE vy vd with Stud, RANCH BOOKING OFFICES. For h 
THOMAS OETZMANN and CO., 27, Baker Street, London, W. _ : Se —For the 
ad ceshcks — _ - Gold 6 12 2. convenience of Passengers who may desire to take their 
THOMAS OETZMANN , OO. ded it 1 Stud New Sleeve Link, Half-Moon Brooch, §/- aor) 4 , "— 6 y, Tickets in advance, the following Branch Booking Offices, in 
| I MLAS VLGMAN. anc . Gesire 1 Pin and Stud, 38 = vair. Larger, 12 6 16 - 1 - addition to those at the Victoria and London Bridge Stations, 
to be most distinctly understood that they sare Piano- ° are now open for the issue of Tickets to all Stations on the 
forte Manufacturers only, and that their only address is with Diamond re wg “hey oy South Coast Railway to the Isle of 
97 uy Na r 7 » : yight, Paris, and the Continent, &c. :— 
N°: 27, — STREET, PORTMAN Pearl, Ruby, y The Company's General West-End Booking Offices, 28, Regent 
or Sapphire = . . Circus, Piccadilly, W., and 8, Grand Hotel Buildings (under 
ee pew. Centre. ZI. . raat : the Grand Hotel), Trafalgar Square. 
om ’ a al . a4 C i . | Hay'’s City Agen 4, Royal Exchange Buildings, E.C. 
DIANOS AN D ORGAN rT. D ALMAIN E g . : Ors pd fe ‘ Cook's Tourist Offices, Ludgate Circus and Euston Road. 
Fifty per cent. ae Ten years’ warranty. 4 J F by hit! & a ee: - Gaze’'s Tourist OR ees ws Stra nd. 
Cottage Pianos, & guineas, 10 guineas, © oe a ae | Jakins’ Offices, “Red Cap,” Camden Road, 96, Leadenhall 
B : ea 7 a Street. and 30, Silver Street, Notting Hill Gat 
c jase 0, 14 guineas. | Class 3, 23 guineas, \¢ juss 6, 35 wuinear, 4 } df Myers’, 343, Gray's Inn Road and Ia, Pentonville Road. 
o iss 1, 17 fas “rs Is peed 4, po beg nee e et : ph bay mae AL - or". a y, Tickets iaeued at these Offices will be dated to suit the con- 
198 2, 20 guineas. ase 5 ' 5 guineas, ay £ venicnce of Passengers. 
American Organs, by all the best Makers, from 4) guineis wi . D > 7, Se , or Emerald Centre, 5 \ aay Others For full particulars of times, fares, &c., see Hand)ills and 
upwards, Full price pail will be allowed for any instrument *< <2. 38 - Larger Programme, to be had at all Stations, and at any of the above 
within three peers if ° ¥ ofah euar  e oo taken, and te $ U ” sare Branch Booking Offices. - 
be exchanged free if not approved of within one month, . : By ¢ ) F G M 
[illustrations and particulars post free.—T. D'ALMAINE and Clear set in Solid (By Order A. BARLE, Secretary and General Mauuget 


CO, (Katablished 106 Years), 91, Finsbury Pavement, London. Gold, 18 6 . : 4 : NDO N AND ~ NO RTH- WESTER N 
| ORD'S PIANOS on SALE, with 25 per E L° . i RAILWAY. ™ 
cent. discount for cash, or 15a, per month (second-hand, 


104, 6d. per month) on the three-years’ hire system. — List sfree ; ~ s 4 Pm . pis a EASTER HOLIDAYS, 1892. 




















ef C. 8TILES and Co., 42, 80uthampton Row, Holborn, London. 


Pianos exchanged ——ene 
Tickets for all the principal places on the London and 


‘ rT ONS 7 ’ RICK » ae 3 y ino Way Vex 7 & North-Western system, available from either Euston or 
y U LL E I ON’S H E R A L DIC , OF F I¢ KE r ewe a NF ° “eo q ST Kensington (Addison Road), and dated to suit the con- 
(Established half a century).—Searches and Authentic >> * 4 > . “Ka venience of passengers, can be obtained at the Spread Eagle 
Information respecting Family Arms and Pedigrees, Crest t: a H FIVE GOLD POS os) Office, Piccadilly Circus, and other principal Town Receiving 
iz M -- on nd Me ‘ies -— Vey ke to ld “ee > core 4 M4 4 a N > . Offices of the © pmUeRY j ; and at Messrs. Gaze and Son's Office, 
n ndern anc edimva yles. eraldic Sea neraving. yk OF RY - me y (ie “7 2, 1, W.C. 8 
ILLUMINATED ADDRESSES ON VELLUM. PPE , MEDALS. t: ‘| " “Ga THU RSDAY, * APRIL Ie PEC TAL aclons -RESS will 


Prospectus post free.—25, Cranbourn Street, London, W.C, leave Willesden at 245 p.m. for Bletchley, Northampton, 


, x} cont , 2 ae Rugby, Trent Valley Stations, and Stafford. The 4.10 p.m. 

( YULLETON’S GUINEA BOX of CRESTED “oy CATALOCUES A = Express from Euston to Kendal will he extended to, Winder- 

jLLBTON Best quality Paper and Square Court 4 oe Me Ss : mere, and have a connection to Morecambe. SPECIAL 

Envelopes, all stamped in ont ur . with C rest or with Mono- POST ie EXPRESSES will mere ee “ < — ok vere for as 

or . vo charge \ v engraving steel die Star, 20/- Cluster FREE 1- Pendant, 45/- pany ey calling at illesden, Rugby, Coventry, anc 

A ~ Lr fe piace nae 80 Hest visiting Others Larger to 60/- Earrings, per pair. Larger, 60/- On the same date the 12 Midnight Train from Euston will he 

Specimens free Cran! ourn Street, Lona my wes cards, | extended from Warrington to Preston on Good Friday Morn- 
. 2, U Br 4 0 ‘ € Pint 

: . | The FAULKNER DIAMOND, being a hard Crystal, will stand any amount of wear ; it is most beautifully cut and | 116 et ere ee RIL 15, the 515 a.m, Newspaper 

7 ry > abo . » axe 8)" 4 

TINAYLOR’S CIMOLITE is the only | faceted by the first lapidaries of the day. The purity and dark rich fire of these stones are unsurpassable, and Express Train Suen fendan Chemen tabion) Gk can to 

| Shnsvinntele tetabens GATE POWDER Prepared by an | finitely superior to many expensive real gems of inferior quality, The great reputation of the FAULKNER | Northampton, Rugby, Nuneaton, Tamworth, Lichfield, 

exper seen Vichuniia “and constant) prescribed iy the Be DIAMOND is now well known all over the world. ‘The stones are set in gold and silver by most experienced Rugeley, Crewe, Birmingham, Stafford, Shrewsbury , Warring- 

eminent Skin Doctors, Post free. Sent for 14 or 36 penny setters, and can be mounted side by side with the finest brilliants They are patronised for Court and ali great ton, gq vee f saverves manchester, Wigne, Froston, Lan- 

stamps. MOST INVALUABLE A * | oeecasions. Thousands of testimonials can be seen from all parts of the world. The public are cordially invited to Penrith, Carlisle, ‘Edtabares, Uasgow, Berth, and aheukaen 

d- TATION, Chomint, 18, Baker Street, Inudon, W. | inspect the marvellous selection now on view, which we guarantee will surpass most sanguine expectations. A Train will leave Manchester at 9.30 a.m. for Wigan, where 

paece —— for Preston and the Northcan join the Newspaper 


Tra 
F L O fe f a | N E Manufacturing 167, REGENT ST W. On FRIDAY NIGHT and SATURDAY MORNING, APRIL 15 
Jeweller “9 and 16, the 11.41 p.m. and the 12.5 a.m. Tia ns from Carlisle will 
run as usual, he 12.5a.m. will call at Uxenholme and Carn- 


forth 
The other Trains generally on Good Friday will run as - 


FOR THE TEETH AND BREATH. rec aa Sz a ae BELFAST. Sunday, with the encoriee sf See ee ees + ron. 


Is the BEST LIQUID DENTIFRICE in the Grand Diploma of Honour, Edinburgh, 1890 ; Two Prize Medals, Paris, 1889. s TRDAY, APRIL 16, and on EASTRR MONDAY 
World, . passengers for the 12 noon ro | 4 pam, will leave 


+ Per doz. Per doz. | p am te 
reve » C00 » TRET y Euston at 12.10 noon and 4.10 p.m. respectively. The 4.30 p.m. 
Prevents the decay of the TERTH. ’ f IRISH CAMBRIC Children’s Bordered .. 13 ees, Train will not be run; passengers will be conveyed by the 
Renders the Teeth PEARLY WHITE, Wiel d Ladies’ .. -. 2/2 Ladies’ .. 114 5 pm., except those for Melton Mowbray, Nottingham, and 


» res ¢ race: T 1c 2 s : Gent's “6 1 the G.N. Line, who must on these dates travel hy the 3.15 p.m. 
Removes all traces of Tobacco smoke. Samples and Illustrated Gents’ . - 3/8 vent’ 3 i Train from Euston. The Dining Saloons between London 


Is perfectly harmiess and delicious to the Taste. Jn LY Price-Lists Post Free. POCKET " HANDKERCHIEFS, es eee will not be run on 


Is partly composed of Honey and extracts from he. f “ For further particulars see special notices issued by the 
eet her a J ‘ Fish Napkins, 2.11 per doz. ; ‘ 
sweet herbs and plants, . 7 = _ IRISH DAMASK TABLE LINEN, Dinner —a.° a a. ss pastas’ Station, April 1892. G. FINDLAY, General Manager 
‘able Cloths, 2 yards square, 2'11; 24 yards by 3 yards, 5/11 each itchen Table 
OF ALL CREMNSTS = gy ny agg Tae WORLD. Cloths, 114d. each ; Strong Huckaback Towels, 4/6 per doz, ; Frilled Linen Pillow Cases, from 1/44 each. V ENICE.—Grand Hotel d’Italie. On the 
= plies ” WRITE FOR SAMPLES, also of LINEN COLLARS, CUFFS, and SHIRTS. Grand Canal, close to the Square of St. Marc. Renownea 


FLORILINE TOOTH POWDER, only put in glass By Spee ial Appointments to the Queen and restaurant and brasserie adjoining the hotel. Substantial and 
jars. Price 1s, ROBINSON & CLEAVER | be feptees Frederick of Germany ’ BELFAST. generous fare. BAUER GRUNWALD, Proprietor 


Sir JOHN BENNETT, Ltb., 


WATCH & CLOCK MANUFACTURERS. TRY iT IN YouR BaTH 
SCRUBB’S (15500) AMMONIA. 


MARVELLOUS PREPARATION. 
Refreshing as a Turkish Bath 
Invaluable for Toilet purposes. 

Splendid Cleansing Preparation for the Hair. 
Removes Stains and Grease Spots from Clothing, &c. 
Restores the Colour to Carpets. 

Cleans Plate and Jewellery. 
1s. bottle for six to ten baths. 

Of all Grocers, Chemists, &c. 


SCRUBB & Co., 15 Red Cross Street, S.E. 















































£10. —In return for £10 NOTE, - NO BETTER FOOD EXISTS.”—London 2 Medical Record. 


free and safe per post, a LADY'S GOLD | mi. food, which is malted by a patented process, should be tried wherever other nourishment has not proved 


KEYLESS W ( verfect for ' ne, beauty, and work- ; 
manship, with ta al Eetion, air, demp, ad dust tight. entirely satisfactory. It is already cooked—requiring neither boiling nor straining. 


L LESS 3-PLATE HALF-CHRONOMETER | 
WATCH, accurately timed for all climates, Jewelled in GOLD WATCHES, from £5. cri YU 


thirteen actions, In massive 18&carnt case, with Monogran ated Cutuiories post free 
richly emblazoned. Free and aafe per post. Illustrated Cutuiogues post free, 
Sir JOHN BENNETT (Limited), 6, C heapsid » London, | 


} 

—SILVER KEYLESS ENGLISH | 

£20, £30, £40 Presentation Watches. £5. LEVER WATCH. A fine gplate | Rnglish 
Arms And Inscription emblazoned to order. Ph: CHEAPEST WATCH EVER PRODUCED. “S Sadant n art s Ooo 


dust tight, GOLD CHAINS and JEWELLERY, 
£25 Hall Clock, to Chime on 8 Bells. ee i. | A nutriment peculiarly adapted to the digestive organs of Infants and Young Children, comsing all thet, 1s 
Ip oak or mahogany. With bracket and shield, Three required for the formation of firm flesh and bone. Surptisingly benéficial results have attended the use of this 
Guineas extra. Estimates for Turret Clocks, | JEWELLERY OF EVERY DESCRIPTION. Mrited Food. which needs only to be tried to be permanently _ ytted. Medical Testimony and full Directions 


Sir JOHN BENNETT (=i -xited), 65 & 64, Cheapside, B.C. accompany each Tin, Price 6d., 1s., 2s., 5s., lus, Sold everywhere. 
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the widow, and Richard James Balston and Thomas 
John Proctor Carter, the nephews, the executors, the value of 
the personal estate amounting to over £53,000. The testator 
leaves his plate, books, pictures, drawings, and works of art to 
his wife, for life ; at her death he leaves Monro’s “ Sabrina,” 
with the cabinet for pedestal, the whole being the present of 
former pupils, to the Provost and Fellows of Eton College, to 
be placed in the college library ; the silver tankard and silver 
ewer and basin presented to him by the Eton boys and the 
Eton assistant masters, the portrait of Lord Francis Hervey by 
Sant, the portraits of Lord Edmond Fitzmaurice, Mr. Reginald 
Hardy, and others belonging to him, now in the head master’s 
chamber, and drawings by Richmond of former pupils, also to 
the Provost and Fellows of Eton College. He bequeaths £500 
and his furniture and effects to his wife, and other legacies. 
The residue of his property is to be held, upon trust, for his 
wife, for life; then legacies to his brother, nieces, a nephew, 
and servants are to be paid ; and the ultimate residue he gives 
to his said nephew Richard James Balston. 


The will (dated June 17, 1890), with a codicil (dated 
Jan. 17, 1891), of Miss Frances Louisa Drake, formerly of 
Leytonstone, Essex, and late of 5, West Hill, St. Leonards-on- 
Sea, who died on Jan. 16, was proved on March 8 by James 
Clark and Edward Scripps ‘Tudor, the executors, the value of 
the personal estate amounting to over £27,000. ‘The testatrix 
gives legacies to, or upon trust for, her niece and nephews, 
Ifelen Strange, William John Strange, and Leonard Strange, 
andothers. che residue of her estate she leaves, upon trust, 
for her sister, Mrs. Mary Ann Helen Strange, for life, and then 
for her children. 
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The will (dated Oct. 26, 1883), with a codicil (dated 
Feb. 23, 1888), of General Sir Arthur Johnstone Lawrence, 
K.C.B., late of Foxhills, Chertsey, who died on Jan. 25, was 
proved on March 22 by Colonel Edward Thomas Henry Hutton, 
one of the executors, the value of the personal estate amount- 
ing to upwards of £25,000. ‘There are devises and bequests to 
his sons, George D'’Aguilar and Frederick Eyre; a bequest of 
£2000 to his stepson, Colonel E. 'T. H. Hutton; and other 
legacies. The residue of his real and personal estate the 
testator gives to his son George D’ Aguilar. 








EASTER HOLIDAY ARRANGEMENTS OF THE BRIGHTON 
AND SoutH Coast RAILWAY.—The availability of ordinary 
return tickets to and from the seaside, &c., will be extended as 
usual over the Easter holidays, and this will also include the 
special cheap Saturday to Monday tickets. On Thursday, 
April 14, a fourteen-day excursion to Paris, by the picturesque 
route vid Dieppe and Rouen will be run from London by a 
special day service and also by the fixed night service on 
Thursday, Friday, Saturday, Sunday, Monday, Tuesday, 
Wednesday, April 14 to 20 inclusive. On Good Friday and 
Easter Sunday day trips, at greatly reduced excursion fares, 
willrun from London to Brighton, Worthing, Midhurst, Ports- 
mouth, the Isle of Wight, Lewes, Tunbridge Weils, Eastbourne, 
Bexhill, St. Leonards, and Hastings. Special Saturday to 
‘Tuesday tickets will also be issued from London to Brighton, 
Portsmouth, and the Isle of Wight. Extra trains will 
be run to and from London, as required by the traffic, 
to the Crystal Palace grand sacred concert on Good 
Friday und the special holiday entertainments on Easter 
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Monday and following days. On Easter Monday special cheap 
excursions will be run from London to Brighton, Worthing, 
Midhurst, Portsmouth, the Isle of Wight, Lewes, Tunbridge 
Wells, Eastbourne, Bexhill, St. Leonards, and Hastings. On 
Easter Tuesday cheap day trips will be ran from London to 
Brighton and Worthing. The Brighton Company announce 
that their West-End Offices, 28, Regent Circus, Piccadilly, and 
8, Grand Hotel Buildings, ‘Trafalgar Square, will remain open 
until 10 p.m. on the evening of Wednesday, Thursday, and 
Saturday, April 13, 14, and 16, for the sale of the special cheap 
tickets and ordinary tickets to all parts of the line and to the 
Continent, at the same fares as charged at London Bridge and 
Victoria. 

Prince Bismarck’s seventy-seventh birthday, on April 1, 
which, in his case assuredly, has proved no “All Fools’ Day,” 
was celebrated by his Hamburg neighbours, and in many 
other German towns, with enthusiastic demonstrations of 
regard. Eight thousand visitors went to the residence of the 
stout old statesman in Lauenburg, offering their hearty con- 
gratulations ; he made a short speech, and there was a grand 
torchlight procession. 

The Burmese city of Mandalay, on fhe Irrawaddy, formerly 
the capital of King Theebaw, has again been visited with a 
conflagration, more destructive than the last since the British 
occupation. It took place on Wednesday, March 30, and 
incendiarism was suspected. Many of the costly and gorgeously 
decorated “ Kyoungs,” or Buddhist monasteries, with their 
temples full of rich carving, gilding, and colouring work, are 
entirely destroyed. ‘The damage is estimated at nearly a 
million sterling. 














The Largest Electro-Medical Institute 
in the World. 





NOTE THE ADDRESS— 
Mr. C. B. HARNESS, President, THE ELECTROPATHIC & ZANDER INSTITUTE, 


THE WEAK AND _ LANQGUID, 


AND ALL 
Indigestion, 


General Debility, 


wearing 


PAMPHLETS FREE. 


comfort or trouble whatever. 
energy. 


body, and promptly arrests any sign of premature old age. 


SCIATICA. 


G. BE. FisHer, Esq., 9, 

Galton Street, Livér- 

pool, writes: “I desire 

to offer my testimony 

as to the great benefit 

! have obtained from 

wearing one or your 

Electropathic Belts. As 

you are aware by my 

letters to you, I had 

extreme pain in my left 

hip and leg, which was 

slowly but surely breaking me up, and 

after trying doctors, and spending a lot 

of money in medicines and embrocations 

for nine months, I determined to try one 

of your Belts,an i I bless the hour [did s», 

for in about a month's time from having 

commenced to wear it the great pain that 

I had endured so long was entirely gone. 

I beg to offer you my sincere and heartfelt 

thanks for producing such a great remedy 

for suffering people. I strongly recommend 

your Electropathic Belts to those people of 

my acquaintance who are afflicted with any 
complaint which your system treats.” 


should do so at once, when they can at the same time see the Belts scientifically tested. 


Sleeplessness, 
Internal Weakness, Nervous Exhaustion, Nervous Dyspepsia, Organic Disorders, 
Torpid Liver, 
Should stop taking poisonous drugs and quack medicines, and try the healing, strengthening, and exhilarating 
effect of mild continuous currents of Electricity, imperceptibly and conveniently applied to the system by simply 


HARNESS’ 


2 ELECTROPATHIC BELT. 


GALVANIC AND FARADIC. 


Call if possible, 
or Write at Once. 


This genuine appliance is guaranteed to pleasantly and imperceptibly generate a mild continuous current of Electricity without any dis- 
It lasts for years, weighs only a few ounces, and should be worn by all in search of health, strength, and 
It restores impaired vitality,imparts new life and vigour to the debilitated constitution, prevents chills, assists digestion, 
promotes a healthy circulation of the blood, invigorates and exhilarates the system, strengthens every nerve and muscle of the 


52, Oxford Street, London, W. (corner of Rathbone Place.) 


WHO SUFFER FROM 
Brain Fag, Kidney Diseases, 


Impaired Vitality, Melancholia, 


By Royal Letters Patent. 
CONSULTATION FREE. 








Those who are able to call and avail themselves of a free consultation 


INTERNAL 
WEAKNESS. 


Miss HANDSIDE, Fleat- 
ham Mill, Cathill, 
writes: lam more than 
thankful for the great 
benefit | have received 
from your Electro- 
pathic treatment, I felt 
stronger and much 
better from the first 
day of wearing the 
Electropathic Belt, its 
effect being marvellous, 
and, altogether, I can 
enjoy life better than 
I have done for years. 
I am considerably 
stronger than before.” 





Strictly Private and Confidential, 





AN INVITATION TO MEN AND WOMEN. 

Before you waste any more time and money on nauseous drugs and quack medicines, Mr. C. B. HARNESS, the President of the 
Company, invites you to pay a visit to their Electropathic and Zander Institute, where, by 
testimonials, he will be able to prove to you conclusively that his world-famed Electropathic Belts have Cured Thousands of the most 
obstinate cases of Nervous Exhaustion, Physical Debility, Melancholia, Indigestion, Neuralgia, &c 
widely known to be universally adopted, and it is for this reason that we are advertising s« largely. 
Treatment is that almost every patient who has adopted it has introduced several other sufferers. 
most natural and certain means of obtaining Health, Strength, and Vital Energy. 


means of scientific experiments and 


This treatment needs only to be more 

The surest proof of the success of our 
Harness’ Electropathic Treatment is the 
All Communications are regarded as 








Cheques and Postal Orders should be 
crossed “London and County Bank.” 











CHOCOLAT-MENIER. | AST 


oie Highest 

ae ond rent 
HIGHEST HONouRSs | london Ax 
AT ALL EXHIBITIONS. 


CHOCOLAT - MENIER 


BREAKFAST, 
UNCHEON, and SUPPER. 


CHOCOLAT - MENIER. 


CHOCOLAT -MENIER. | 


Lond 
New York 


JUNO CYCLES 


METROPOLITAN 
MACHINISTS 


CO., Ltp. 
1892 LISTS now 
ready, POST FREE. 
Upwards of 0 
Patterns. 
JUNO CUSHION, £12 tae 80 per cout. Cash Discount, or 21+, | 
mt 


lonthly. | 
7 & 76, BISHOPSGATE WITHOUT, Lonpon. | 


are the 
very best. 


STHMA CURED 
Award ny A Un 
GABRIEL JOZEAU, 49, Ha 


by the “FRUNEATU | \ 
Fruneau), which has obtained the | 
ersal Exhibition of Las. 
market, London. 


An Illustrated Catalogue « 
reduced prices sent free on application to 
JOHN WALKER, 77,Cornh unl 2 


THE 


KODAK Sek! 


designed 
It is the most compact instrument 
made, and with it the largest number of exposures 
can be made with the least number of operations, 

PICTURES SQUARE OR ROUND. Gelives untae RAL. balderios 
NO PREVIOUS KNOWLEDGE OF PHOTOGRAPHY IS NECESSARY, shovels 
PRESS THE BUTTON, 

WE DO THE REST.” 


Is a Hand Camera especially 


Amateurs. 


“you 


ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE FREF. 


The Eastman Photo Materials Co., Ltd., 


115, Oxford Street, London, Ww. 


Nice: 


Paris : 4, Place Vendéme 


BREAKFAST—SUPPER. 


EPrPss COcoA. 
GRATEFUL—COMFORTING. 


ALKER’S CRYSTAL CASE WATCHES. | 


f Watches and Cl 


7, RNewent Street 


V ENICE at OLYMPIA —IMRE KIRALFY'S 

wks t | ‘MOST MARVELLOUS SHOW EVER YET ORGAN- 

| ISED IN ANY COUNTRY OR AGE.”—Dnily Telewraph, 
leading Article. THE MOST VARIED AND DELIGHTFUI, 
ENTERTAINMENT IN ENGLAND, AN ABSULUTE AND 
SUSTAINED TRIUMPH. 


TENICE at OLYMPIA.—TWICE DAILY. 
From 12 ¢t and from 6 to IL. Exquisite Mut 
gutful Dances. Realistic Battle Scenes, 
, on Land 
and Water, m s. 
Modern Venice, # 
Palaces, Shops, Bridges and Canals 


V ENICE at OLYMPIA.—7} ACRES, ALL 
INDOORS, SUMMER TEMPERATULI 
Admission to all, including Reserved Seat« l+.to5«. Private 
Boxes (six seats) to 3 Guineas. Box-office oper 
at Matinees tu 


for 


teal Gondolas 


1 
Prevents the Hair from fal'ing off. 
Restores Grey or White [air to its OniGcinaL 
CoLoUR. 
Being delicately perfumed 
odour. 
Is Nor a dye, and therefcve does not stain the skin, 
or even white linen. 
Should be in every honse where a HAIR RENEWER 
is needed. 
OF ALL CHEMISTS & HAIRDRESSERS, price 3s, 6d. 


Lo 


Place Grimalidl. t leaves no unpleasant 


NOTICE. 

THE MEXICAN HAIR RENEWER may now be 
obtained in New York from the ANGLO-AMERICAN 
Duvu@ Co., 217, FULTON STREBT, and all Druggists, 
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Just Published. = ‘vor > a 
. : : ; ‘. YCEU M—TO-NIGHT, at 8, 
(,AME BIRDS AND SHOOTING 4 Shakspere’s Play, KING HENRY VII. Cardinal 
SKETCHES. . P . Wolsey, Mr. IRVING; Queen Katharine, Miss ELLE 
By J. G. MILLAIS, F.Z5S., &e. TERK Y.—Box-office (Mr. J. Hurst) open daily, 10 to5. Seats 
One handsome Volume, imperial 4to, containing 16 Coloured 4 P . ee + can also be booked by letter or telegram.—LYCEUM. 
Plates, 31 Woodcuts, &c., 19 Autotypes, with Frontispiece : : ‘ cdeieiniahaiseandateaitala ieuaienstdeiiiaindaiiaicibindalig 


by Sir J. E. Millais, and half-bound morocco, top edges gilt, ‘ ; ; A “2 : - oul ROY AL A GR I CULTURAL H AL L, 


price £5 5s. net. y-3 : : j 
seit qhist specialty of the book consists in the careful | > 3 Jf cd tab en 

cord ofa y>rids and varieties existing in these islands, os e : ir : miss! Us . ; : sE S : 2s NU 
their change of piumage at every singe, and similar points— ne ; rE ad 7 M aid catia reer — 
details which may be sought in vain in any other work of the ’ : ? - der the Maaaenien 
kind ; and herein consists its principal value, ... While satis- | i | pee 
fying, and something more, all wsthetic requirements, they 
possess a far higher merit in the eyes of the sportsman and 
the naturalist—truthfulness, unadorved by misplacedfancy, 
original observation, and facts, incidents, and scenes hitherto 
unrecorded ; recommendations which, brought together 
within the covers of this handsome volume, will be more 
than welcomed by every sportsman, whether in the Scottish 
Highlands or in the shires of England... . In point of fact, 
this isa sportsman's book for sportsmen, and the publishers f 
pd fairly ins bat it stands alone... . To the heart of the , = os) im! : NA 

ortsian Mr. Millais unites the head of the naturalist. ... Z an a ‘ a3 cmt j j SE SH Q 
In short, what Mr. Senior (‘ Redspinner’) and Mr. Frederic oe aa _— ‘ mt N Ay te ane Ul ef HALL, ISLINGTON 
mvy wed ¢ done mr a A on og of to-day Mr, Millais a a d Space to Let for Advert ements in the Hall and for the 

one for the shot.”—The Graphic. - = . zx ion : ; X ow. For particulars 

us gone Sor the shot.’ —The in Pe = s ope ue = Exhibition of Goods during an chee ee eee 
extinguish his interest in the lifeand habits of the birds he z es ———— 
alternately observes and destroys, His sketches are | TR 


valumen— the Tinea ee ver sumptuous and charming | |) QHIRTS —The new Patterns of French 
‘m, 3 es. ‘ *rinted Cs » Shir :8 ‘ p wie > ords for 
“The spirit of the ardent ‘shootist’ is manifest in every making FORD'S IMPROVED ECRERA SHIRTS, re dy 
pagers teat once the work of a sportsman and the work of | — ses b- tod lg weg oh [oo daaares ale sce ore 
4 naturalist... . The exquisite finish of the coloured plates 3 . h. FORD and CO., 41 ultry London ; a 
is only rivalled by the admirable drawing in the autotypes | 33+.—K tD anc +» 41, Po y,b : 
and the detail of the wood-engravings.... These pleasant | a aie kta ” rane 
pictures abound in the handsome volume, with its sixty-six | QHIRTS. — FORD'S EUREKA SHIRTS. 
} h 
| 
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Under the Management of 
THE ROYAL AGRICULTURAL HALL COMPANY, 
IMITED, an 


THE ENGLISH HORSE SHOW SOCIETY, LIMITED. 


Hunters, Hacks, Ponies, Hackney Stallions, Single Harness 
orses and Ponies, Double Harness Horses, Tandems, an 
Leaping. —_— 
Prize-Lists on application to 

Ki, VENNER, Secretary. 


iS 





illustrations,c sloured plates, autotypes, and wood-engravings, ; iy as . 

and itisa work which is altogether so admirable that it is 30< a yay Basg oe, 9 
very doubtful if a tithe of the sportsmen who seek it will get x<x FR rT Tlust rated 8 nlf " easure yost free 
copies, One should notice that the beautifully drawn frontis- © 1=@) TL) S FORD r 1CO, - 41 , P ae y, London 
piece of Thomas Bewick is by Sir John E. Milla 8, Bart. The | = | came — Bleed =o a 
great Wood-engraver who cut the ‘Old Hound’ at seventeen | 


Sears Oe ee ee ne eats wecentene A. GIDIUS—GENTLEMEN’S UNDER- 


tory of British Birds, ‘The Traveller, and ‘The Deserted 444 VESTS, summer and winter weight 
'e 


Village, rightly heaisa work which must be added to « very y . Pants to match 32 to 52 waist. V 5 
golicttion treating of ornithology."—The Illustrated London | . 5s. Od. to 8s. 6d.; Half-Hose, 5s, 6:1., 7s. 6 
I 8. | the falozen. Self-measure and patterns 
AN 3 . | Makers, KR. FORD and CO., 41, Poultry, London. 
| 














\XFO! 0 5’ and irls’ loth in | HASTINGS and ST. LEONARDS-ON-SEA. 
XFORD SUMMER B G C ’ T 
for UNIVERSITY EXTENSION STUDENTS and y & | HE ALBANY HOTEL, 
Others. JULY 29—AUG. 26, Robertson Terrace. 

Courses on Renaissance and Reformation, Greek Drama, L d fi Pp f on wots on et af aa ak POSITION 
Greek Art, Theology, H w i > j tterns o 4 a . Enlarged, Remodelled, 
Biology, Chemistry, Botany, ‘Hygiene, Applica Arts,” ke. | adies are requested to write for Pattern Refurnished. Only Hotel with ELECTRIC LIGHT 
yecturers '. Jolin Addington Symonds, Mr. Walter Pater, } SENGE I F Tand- 
Aang omen, ie, Plch, De Faurairy, Mr, dectann: |] THE CELEBRATED some Public Kooms, Sates, aint Single Woon Hall 
Messrs. Gore, Brandram, A. Sidgwick, Moulto dson Shaw. Lounge. Luxuriously fitted throughout. Moderate fixed 
Chihingnpod, Mackindes. Yorke Powel Wicksteed Churn LOUIS” VELVETEENT || tis cinsetorstedance bets 

Ollins, Morse Stephens, &c. ‘or Tickets (30s. and £1) c ’ Sc j ; £ 
Programmes sappy, SECRETARY, Oniveceity g Fl, TO C. A. SCHWABE, Manager. 


Office, Oxford. | 

, - a a cote | | HASTINGS AND ST. LEONARDS-ON-SEA. 
REAL SEA BATH IN YOUR OWN - Ee —— | anawieteed the t ealth end wleaeave fo 

ROOM. TIDMAN’S SEA SALT . Acknowledged the best health and pleasure resort 

Patronised by the Royal Family. in the United Kingdom, with more bright sunshine 

Should he used in every case of Debility, Rheumatism, &c.; | recorded during autumn and winter months than any 
ales for all Childr nin the Daily Bath, as nothing so fortifies station in England; free from smoke-fogs. Tepid 
ke “Toavold wurthle oo and In b. . p- betieute vaak for = re Swimming Baths, Piers, Theatre, and Concert Hall, open 

Tidman’s. ‘ paeaige SEREeaeeee, on See ' \ 4 all the year; high-class hotels and first-rate apartments 

- _ ; a: f and boarding-houses, 

BENZINE COLLAS.—Ask for “ Collas.” } sat DL F : C. THARLE, Robertson Street, Hastings. 
CLEANS GLOVES.—CLEANS DRESSES, . , a — a . — 
CLEANS GLOVES.—CLEANS DRESSES 
CLEANS GLOVES.—CLEANS DRESSES THE BEST JUDGES OF CIGARS 

—_—— —_— - semmmncbiaboanet / Z NOW OBTAIN THEIR SUPPLIES AT 

ENZINE Cc ‘ ell i ” TPR kan er ” | An antiseptic, preservative, and aromatic dentifrice, which whitens the ; ; A : = ' LIK 
B ” RY MOVE ¥ OLLAS. F Bay Lollas . teeth, prevents and arrests decay, and sweetens the breath. It contains no BENSON S, 61, ST. PAUL $ CHURCHYARD, 
tk us t I -P 4 ; 7 she - y ~ me . . “ a8 ea 8 . ‘ 
REMOVES TAR OIL;—PAINT. GRE ts . fs) mineral acids, no gritty matter or*injurionus astringents, keeps the mouth, | Really gvod Foreign Cigars at London. 
FROM FURNITORE, —CLOTH, &c = ¢ gums, and teeth free from the unhealthy action of germs in organic | !55-)208-, 22s. per 100(and upwards). Samples5 for Is. (14 stamps.) 




















gp ae am a  hetewe . ' and te ' . log » tox weet " = - . TES aaaauia 
BENZINE COLLAS.— Try Collas.” matter between the teeth, and is the most wholesome tooth powder for MISS BRADDON’S LATE T NOVEL. 


See the word COLLAS on the Label and Cap. smokers. Known for 60 years to be the best Dentifrice. Cheap edition, 2s.; cloth, 2+. 6d., autographic. 


Se acing Caasaieg oaeecbeetbene, Ask anywhere for ROWLANDS’ ODONTO, 2/9 per box. | (ZERARD ; or, The World, The Flesh. and 
ne ee = . : = a. -9-ORe oe ty, ae “ Lady Audley's Secret,” &c . ; E ; : 
I BNZIN E COLLAS. — Ask for “ Collas ” OLLOWAY'S PILLS and OINTMENT. London : SLMPKLN and Co., Limited. 


reyaration, and take no other, The Pills purify the blood, correct all disorders of the For over a quarter of a century it — 








sen ever ywherc, 6d Is. anit 18. 64 ber B \ttle - liver, stomach, kidneys, and bowels. The Ointment 1s un- has never failed to rapidly LOOPING COUGH. 
8: J. SANGER and SONS, 489. Oxford Street, W. » sure of bad legs, ol #, gout. rbe ‘ ; . 
: xfor rect, rivalled in the cure of bad lega,old wounds, gout, rbeumatisn restore Grey or Faded CROUP. 


Mate, in youth ROCHE’S HERBAL EMBROCATION. 











(HE celebrated effectual cure without 
arrests internal medicine. Sole Wholesale Agents, W. 
ing. EDWAKDS and SON, 157, Queen Victoria Street, London 

a: Falling 106; of all whose names are engraved on the Government Stam). 7 


causes Luxu- Hairdressers Sold by most Chemists. Price 48. per Bottle. 


riant Growth, is and Chemists. eres cores ; regi Be ? 
permanent, & Circulars on EK ZEMA Perfectly Cured.—ECZEMA driven 
rfectl " 4 fromthe system. ECZEMA entirely eradicated. Send 
pe y stamped addressed envelope to B.A..“ Mercury ” Office, Bridg- 
harm- ‘ water, Somerset. “NO CURE, NO PAY.” 
Wholesale q - - 
nee [17S OR EPILEPSY. —Giddiness, Sensations, 
nt. HOVENDEN & SONS, Faints. However many years the disease may have 
“ _ existed, or however complicated a case may be, do not despair, 
31-33, BERNERS STREET, W., there is still hope. Write to the Secretary, Burwood House, 
and 91-95, City Roap, E.C., LONDON Burwood Place, Hyde Park, London. He will send you gratis 
full instructions for cure and advice on diet. 


























Fe Jobgchen 1 

anda PERSONAL LOVELINESS 

~ a \ ’ : is greatly enhanced by a fine set of teeth. On the other 
: ‘ . Ss dant hand, nothing so detracts from the effect of pleasing 
Ame + } WS ORS features as yellow or decayed teeth. Don’t lose sight of 


\ ¥ Al t ANS ; this fact, and remember to cleanse your teeth every 
+) PUR RA TRE . ny Vz morning with that supremely delightful and effectual 


wea 10); 
‘X Y \\ ) Pm t Met dentifrice FRACRANT 
Fy 
q V\ \ 


a MY SN \ 
ARES 


Vi eae || Ga SOZODONT 




















which imparts whiteness to them, without the least injury 
to the enamel. The gums are made healthy by its use, and 
that mortifying defect, a repulsive breath, is completely 
remedied by it. Sozodont is in high favour with the fair 
sex, because it lends an added charm to their pretty mouths. 


























A LARGE DOSE. 





472 


WESTLEY RICHARDS imo: 


LIMD. 
ESTABLISHED 181%. 


GUN AND RIFLE MANUFACTURERS. 


The only English Gunmakers awarded the GRAND 
PRIX, PARIS EXHIBITION, 1889. 


178, NEW BOND STREET, LONDON, 


AND 


PRINCE’S CORNER, BORPORATION STREET, BIRMINGHAM. 


At both the above establishments we keep 
a large Stock of 


PATENT EJECTOR GUNS, 


ALL KINDS OF GUNS, RIFLES, 
REVOLVERS, ROOK AND RABBIT 
RIFLES. 

RIFLE AND SHOT GUNS 


FOR SOUTH AFRICA. 
For quality, workmanship, and accuracy, our 
Guns and Rifles cannot be surpassed. 





Before ordering Guns, Rifles, or Cartridges of 


THE 
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CoDLIVER OIL 





Incontestably proved by Thirty-five Years’ Universal Medical Experience to be 
THE PUREST, THE MOST PALATABLE, THE MOST DIGESTIBLE, AND THE MOST EFFICACIOUS 


IN CONSUMPTION, THROAT AFFECTIONS, | 


AND DEBILITY OF ADULTS AND CHILDREN. 


——" MEDICAL CAL OPINIONS. 


Dr. PROSSER JAME 
Lecturer on Materia Medica, London Tecpttel. 
“Dr. DE JonNGH’s Oil contains the whole of the active 
ingredients of the remedy, and is easily digested. Hence 
its value, not only in Diseases of the Throat and Lungs, 


| but in a great number of eases to which the Profession is 


extending its use.” 
TOSEPH J. POPE, Esq., M.R.C.S., 
Late Staff-Surveon, Army, India, 
‘The value of ‘hydro-carbons’ in all debilitated states 
of the system is now becoming thoroughly recognised. 


| Dr, Dk Jonau’s Oil places in everyone's reac h a reliable 


and valuable remedy.’ 


Dr. THOMAS NEDL ’ 
Physician to the Lord Lieutenant of Ireland, 
“The most uniformly pure, the most palatable, and 
| the most easily retained by the stomach is Dr. DE 
| Jonva’s Light-Brown Oil. I have habitually prescribed 
| tt in cases of Pulmonary Consumption, with very beneficial 


| results.” ~ 
| ie mee BROWNE, + F.R.C.S.E., 
Senior Surgeon Central Londé on Throat Hospital, 
“The action of Dk Der JONGR's Oil has proved, in 
my own experience, particularly valuable in many 
eases of weakness of the Singing and Speaking Voice, 
' depende nt on Bronchial or Laryngeal Irritation,” 


TROUSSEAUX, 


£15, £30, £50, £75, £100, £158. 
Indian Outfits, £30, £54. 
Full particulars post free. 
A large selection of Lingerie in the 
latest and prettiest styles, plainly 
marked at moderate prices, 
NIGH. \‘RESS, as illustrated, with 
Tuckea Frills andFrench Embroidery, 
a very graceful style, price 21s. 
A separate Show -Room for TEA 
GOWNS & MORNING WRAPPERS 
of tho latest fashion, 
Goods sent on approval on receipt of 
trade reference or deposit. 
a Illustrated Price-List of Trousseaux, 
Layettes, Swanbill Corsets (Reg)., 
Tea and Dressing Gowns sent free. 
ADDLEWY BOURN EB, 
Ladies’ Outfitter, Corset and Baby Linen Manufacturer, 


174, SLOANE STREET, BELGRAVIA, LONDON. 


THE TRUTH, THE | WHOLE TRUTH, 
NOTHING BUT. THE TRUTH. 


Mrs. ANNA RUPPERT’S 


WORLD RENOWNED SKIN TONIC 
cleanses the skin of all tmpurities such as freckles, 
moth patch, sallowness, tan, blackheads, extreme red 
ness, blotches, pimples, roughness eczema, in fact, all 


discolorations or blemishes which the skin is heir to, 
leaving it clear, firm, and smooth, proof against wind 
and sun, and thus preventing sunburn, flushing, and ied 
noses. Price per bottle, 10s, 6d.; three bottles, £1 5s. 
Send stamped addressed envelope for circular, 


Head Office: 89, REGEN; STREET, LONDON, W. 


Branch (fices—BRIGHTON : 124, Western Sond. » meee RGH: 
#4, Shandwick Place. MANCHESTER: =e King 8 


IMPORTANT CAUTION ! 
Ladies are particularly cautioned to ask for 


‘BEETHAMS” 


GLYCERINE & CUCUMBER. 


as the wonderful reputation this article has 
obtained for softening and beautifying the 
skin and complexion has induced many 
unprincipled persons to put up numerous 
preparations which they call “ Glycerine and 
Cucumber,” but which in reality contain no 
Cucumber at all, and are often poisonous 
preparations of lead and other minerals. 


The only genuine is ‘‘ BEETHAM’S.”’ 
Bottles, 1s., 2s. 6d., free for 8d, extra by 


M. BEETHAM and SON, 
CHEMISTS, CHELTENHAM. 


| Sold ONLY in Capsuled Imperial Half-Pints, 2s. 6d. ; Pints, 4s. 9d.; Quarts, 9s.; by all Chemists and Druggists. 
Sole Consignees—ANSAR, HARFORD, and 'CO., Limited, 210, Hig h Holborn, London, W.C. 


CAUTION.—Resist mercenary attempts to recommend or subotitoate inferior kinds, 


any kind, inspect the large and handsome Stocks 
at either of the above establishments, or send 
for Iliustrated Catalogue, which will be posted 
free on 1 application. 


FISHER’ Ss 
GLADSTONE BAG. 





AMERICAN 
“ILLINOIS” LEVER WATCHES. 


Gold, 











18-ct. 


£15:10 


Silver, Thoroughly 


Guaranteed 
for 
Timekeeping, 
Strength, and 
Durability. 
Every I .urvo1s 
Wartcu is war- 
ranted to be 
made of the best 
materials on the 
most approved 
principles, and 
to be a reliable 
Timekeeper. 


18-in., Plated, 26; Silver, 27 10s. 


In Black or Brown Cowhide, with Strong Lock and 
Brass Catches, Removable Centre, fitted complete with 
Comb, Hair-brush, Clothes and Hat Brushes; Tooth, | 
Nail, and Shaving Brushes; Razor-Strop, Paper-Knife, 
Seent-Bottle, Jar; Soap-Dish, Writing-Case, Penhoider. 
Pencil, Inkstand, Match-Box, Looking-Glass, Two Razors, 
Nail-File, and Button-Hook, Price, co, ‘plete 
with Plated Fittings ; £7 10s., with Silver Fitti:. >. 


FISHER’S 
AL BAG. 


Scissors, 


£6 








Second to None. 


FULL 


Keyless Action, Lever Movement, 
11 fine Rubies, Compensation Balance. 
In Silver }-Hunting Case .. £410 6 
In 10-ct. Gold ,, a 10 0 O 
Se « a ~ 1510 Oo | 
These Watches also in Open-Face Cases from | 


£4 to £14 10s. 
Silver, 


In Two Sizes. 
Streng Semeen, copies. 3-Plate, iLL ATED 
ompensation Balance. USTR 
In Stout Silver Cases, also in large 


size, 42s. CATALOGUE 


er oe ok POST FREE 
| Gent’s size, }-Plate, Keyless Action, ON 
APPLICATION. 


| Lever Movement, Compensation 
| Balance, in Stout Silver Cases, £3 3s. 
Ladies’ Size. 
Keyless Action, Lever Move- 


18-ct. Gold, 
ment, Jewelled with fine 
Rubies. 














In Silver Cases, 
from £3 3s. to £9. 








“Sy ILLINOIS WATCH CE 
SPRINGFIELD, 


New Lady's Bag, Removable Centre, Morocco | 
fitted complete, Silver Mounts, Ivory Brushes, 


A small Fitted Bag, contains Soap-Box, 
Tooth and Nail Brushes, Paper-Knife, In 10-ct. Gold Cases, 


Comb, Hair-Brush, Velvet-Brush, 
Button-Hook, Nail-File, Knife, =I t aie from £5 oe on aoe 


rhe 
leather, 
Very Elegant. 
lar, Scent-Bottle, 
Giove Stretchers, 
Looking-Glass, Scissors, 


Corkscrew. 
Price £24 10s. 


S. FISHER, 188, STRAND. 


HALL-MARKED SILVER BRIAR | 
PIPE, with Rim, amber and 


vulcanite stem in leather-covered | 
case. Free by Parcel Post in | 
United Kingdom, 6s. 6d 

| 


For Cleaning gad} yadhensee, 


In 18-ct. Gold Cases, 
Either Gold «eae or Platinum kee 
iw. t 


from £9 9s. to £17 17s. 





LOCAL AGENTS 
_ APPOINTED. 
urer of High-class Pipes, 


£9 g ; 0 
s s 
Bags aston Street Sirmingtem. 


Sasiaee ire PERRY & CO., Lo., 18, 19, & 20, HOLBORN VIADUCT, LONDON. | 


BERTELLI'S CATRAMIN 


FROM A SPECIAL TAR OIL. 
DOCTORS, CLERGYMEN, TEACHERS, ACTORS, and PRIVATE PERSONS 
ALL SPEAK HIGHLY OF THEM. 


The following are but a specimen of the many unsolicited TESTIMONIALS which reach us daily, whose 


—— with thousands of others, are in our offices, and can be seen by anyone. 
yn Health, Oct 23, Lagi ! Hay market Theatre, Lond mn Peb. 17, 1892. 
rewedy sure in ite effeets and They aeted like magie, and my volee was as clear as bell. 

R.8.E 


COUGHS, ASTHMA, 
i Ta 
SORE THROAT, pleasant to tak Dr ANDR EW WILSON, F NRTHUR DACRE 
Board of Religious Education, 28, University Square, Be Ifast, | “Samaritan Nurses’ Home, 15, South Bailey, Durham, Dec. 11.1491 
N Fel). 25, 1692 | lam sure they only need to be brought to the notice of sufferers 
5 They are really a most —— aw rth 5 ~ poctor.” and others, and their use explained, to bec: mee Yin iy Kal 
ev Ss nhaepecto uy iss) 
55 ram Side Terrace Darwen, Fel». 2, 1#92. 
sed n “24, Heron Road, Herne Hill, London, 8.E., Jan. 1, 1402. 
TUBERCULOSIS, ae ee B DAVIE [Ez ‘Bag sclet to he al v=o “ [ sincerely trust that all who suffer from Asthma or any disease 
" Chelan r me papagenial of the lungs may find the relief I have done. FRANK BELL. 
rriatchure e,8 , a2. 
BRONCHITIS, Mf a severe attac k of Influenza. “ Hawarden, near C heater, Jan. 4, 1892. 
Rev.) E. CLARKE.” 
INFLUENZA penpremleegntarel 
9 
LOS OF VOICE. Cannot ape t “h ghiy of the value o r Pilla to myself 
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THE RIVAL CREWS. 
Dr. Warre, the learned and athletic Head Master of Eton, has 
shown, in a brilliant sketch of the history of oarsmanship, how 
little we know that was not known to the Grecian oarsman 
If the Greeks had not 
the canvas “light ship,” they had at least the bireme, where 
the zygite encouraged the thalamite; and the pith of the 
modern coach’s invective is summed up in Charon’s appeal to 
Dionysus to smite with a smiting stroke. ‘The imaginative 
can even depict in the mind's eye the aquatic disputations 


more than two thousand years ago. 


between the scholastic children of Arcesilaus and the sons of 
the Piatonism undefiled, which may have led to a dialect as 
full of technicality as the dialect of the oldest waterman in the 
oldest house at Putney. Aquatic history repeats itself, and 


the records of one year's training of the Varsity crews is much 


. L. Fletcher, 


as the history of any year since the nation first looked upon 
the great contest of the Blues and found it to be good. 

It must be admitted somewhat readily, however, that the 
preparation of the Oxford and the Cambridge eights for the 
race which is to be rowed to-day has derived somewhat an 
unusual interest in an unusual way... ‘That a boat-race should 
be remembered by the people as a remarkable event, and 
remembered for twelve months, is in itself a striking 
testamur to the excellence of that encounter. There are few 
even among the day-amused children of the market-place who 
do not recollect the famous and never-to-be-forgotten 

STRUGGLE OF 1891. 
Even the gaitered sages of the umpire’s boat, erstwhile only 
ready to admit the past excellence of themselves, came down 
from their pedestals of self to smile beniguly and to bless. 
Greater eights there had been—faster eights, us the few think 


Robeson, 


V. Nickalls F. E, 


who remember Mattlebury’s all-invincible combination of 
88. and ’89; but even the historic excitement of the spurt that 
immortalised Pitman the elder was as nothing to the national 
love of a victory that is but a victory, and of a defeat to 
which none of the sorrows of defeat may be laid. From 
the bones of this twenty minutes of nerve tension is the 
body of the new interest built. If any truth ever came 
out. of Putney, it is this truth, that the pessimist of 
the path has this year held his peace, has cried no more 
that the end of academical aquatics was at hand. ‘The very 
sons of motley have beaten their drums more cheerily, and the 
heggars of the nutty lotteries have smiled more seductively in 
this sun of promise begotten of past. Putney, made famous 
only under the shadow of the blue, has taken heart to say it 
will be a great year,a mighty race. They have said so up 


there at the schools since their trial eights were rowed ; they 


D. H. MeLean (coach). 

















. B. Cotton (bow). 


Rk. P. P. Rowe. 
J. P. Heywood-Lons 


W. A. 8. Hewett. 
lale (cox). 


rHE OXFORD CREW 


C. M. Pitman (stroke), 





Photo by Hill and Saunders, Oxford 
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THE STEPS. 


have promised us better eights than we have seen for years; 
the coaches themselves have said it, and the coaches do not 
lie. It is an epoch-making season, my masters—a season which 
shall be pencilled in history. 

This general eulogy, the child of expectation, did not, of 
course, influence the aquatic critic who turned some three 
weeks ago to analyse closely the eights which then appeared 
for the first time upon the waters of the tideway. He looked 


rather to comparisons, and the first thing which he did was to 
compare the Oxford boat and the Cambridge boat of the 
Here is 


present year with the respective boats of last year. 


BOAT-RACE. 




















the list—made a week ago, be it noted—showing the exact 
weights of the old crews and the new, with the seats occupied 
by men who rowed last year, and the seats allotted to the 


“ Blue” freshmen :— 


1891 CREW. 
W. M. Poole, Mag. (bow) 
R. P. P. Rowe, Magdalen 
V. Nickalls, Magdalen .. 
Guy Nickalls, Magdalen 
F. Wilkinson, Brasenose 
Lord Ampthill,New .. .. 
W. A. L. Fletcher, Christ Ch. 
C. W. Kent, Brasenose (str) 
J. P. H. Lonsdale, New (cox) 


ID Om C8 bo 


OXFORD. 
st. Ib 1892 CREW. st. Ib. 
10 7% H. B. Cotton, Mag. (bow).. 9 13 
11 11/2. J. A. Ford, Brasenose -- 11 9 
12 9 | 3. W. A. Hewett, University.. 12 1 
12 5 | 4. F. E. Robeson, Merton oo BW SD 
13 8 | 5. V. Nickalls, Magdalen eo BG 
13 5 | 6. W.A.L. Fletcher, Christ Ch. 13 8 
13 2 |7. R. P. P. Rowe, Magdalen .. 11 12 
10 1 C. M. Pitman, New (stroke) 11 13 
8 6 J.P. H. Lonsdale, New (cox) 8 8 














THE 


CAMBRIDGE 


BRIDG 


E. 





CHISWICK EYOT. 


CAMBRIDGE. 


1891 CREW. st. Ib, 1892 CREW. at. Ib 

J. W. Noble, Caius (bow) .. 11 54 E. W. Lord, Trin. H. (bow) 10 12 
2. E. W. Lord, Trinity Hall .. 10 104 2. R. G. Neill, Jesus. ee il tif 
3. G. Francklyn (Third Trin.) 12 3 3.G. Francklyn, Third Trinity 12 4 
4. E. T. Fison, Corpus .. .. 12 74/4. E.'T. Fison, Corpus .. .. 12 10 
5. W. Landale, Trinity Hall.. 12 11 | 5. W. Landale, Trinity Hall.. 12 134 
6. J. F. Rowlett, Trinity Hall 11 12 | 6.G. C. Kerr, First Trinity |. 12 3h 
7. C. T. Fogg-Elliott, Trin. H. 11 44§/7.C. T. Fogg-Elliott, Trin. H. 11 93 
G. Elin, Third Trinity (str) 10 13 G. Elin, Third Trinity (str) 10 nf 
J. V. Braddon, Trin H.(cox) 7 12 J.V. Braddon, Trin.H.(cox) 8 6 
The consideration of these lists is instructive. Of the 
admittedly excellent and undoubtedly dogged Dark Blue 


Eight which, after a terrific struggle all the way, beat the 
Light Blues by a bare half- 
length last year, but three 
men— Messrs. Rowe,F letcher. 
and V. Nickalls — remain, 
The magnificent and lengthy 
Tord Ampthill has laid down 
the oar for good; the Insty 
and redoubtable sculling 
champion, the elder Mr. 
Nickalls—perhaps the strong- 
est man that ina 
racing ship, if Mr. Muttle- 
bury be excepted—leaves his 


ever sat 


brother to represent the 
family. 

THE NEW STROKE 
hails from Eton, and is a 


brother of the Mr. Pitman of 
Trinity College, Cambridge, 
who, with Goldie, will best 





CREW 


EMBARKING 


FOR PRACTICE ON THE 
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BULL’S HEAD HOTEL, 


be remembered of all Cambridge strokes, 
Mr. Pitman has had a great record to face. 
There are great names in the list of the 
strokes of the past few years—the names of 
West and Kent and Higgins. There is the 
fresh tradition of the nine-stone man, who, 
backed by such a “six” and such a “seven” as 
Oxford has rarely looked upon, smiled at the 
hosts of Lambert and of Smith. There is the 
record of one West, who was mighty subtle 
and discerning, so that he overturned the 
money-changers, and upset the plumed ex- 
pectation of hisrival, Moore. There isthe record 
of the dashing, brilliant, lasting, sparkling 
Kent, who never knew a beaten crew that 
did not quicken to his lead, who regarded 
not the probabilities nor shirked to face 
the seemingly impossible. Into Kent's seat 
does Mr. Pitman step. The traditions of 
his brother rendered his task the greater 


BARNES. 


HAMBLETON HOUSE, 

















E, W. Lord (bow). 








C. T. Fogg-Elliott, 


E. T, Fison. 


R. G, Neill. 


THE DISTILLERY. 


W. Landale. 


G. Elin (stroke). 


THE CAMBRIDGE CREW. 


J. V. Braddon (cox), 


HEADQUARTERS OF THE CAMBRIDGE CREW. 


from the beginning ; but from the beginning 
he has hardly failed to satisfy and to please. 
He has faults, but a three-weeks’ practice upon 
the tideway has done much to mend them. 
He is not always sure of his finish, and his 
oar sometimes is not allowed to row itself out. 
He has also aslight love for that personal war 
with the elements which leads him, and those 
who follow, to smite with the smiting stroke 
loved by Charon aforesaid, Like his brother, 
he is not absolutely a taking oarsman to look 
at, but, this much said, there remains but 
eulogy. He has proved himself an admirable 
stayer. Fighting the rough water above 
Hammersmith last week, he quickened exactly 
at the right times, slowed to meet the gale, 
took advantage of every inch of smooth water 
in a manner that promises well for him to- 
day. If he would only use his legs more at 
the end of the stroke, and leave the oar to 





G, Francklyn. — photo by Russell and Sons 
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row itself out. he 

would be as good a 

leader as his men 

could wish. But the 

fault is chronic, 

and, though reme- 

died somewhat since 

at Putney, the 

“wash-ont” of the 

blades -all_ through er Was 

the eight holds the ‘a! 

ship between the 

strokes, and is 

THE GREATEST 

DANGER WHICH THE 

DARK BLUES HAVE 
TO FEAR. 

Yet they well know 

that, come the need 

for pluck, the need 

for judgment, the 

need for prolonged 

life and frequent 

quickening, the man 

who leads them will 

not be wanting, and 

will belie in nothing 

the tradition of the 

house. 

The second change to be noted in the Oxford Eight of the 
year is that Mr. R. P. P. Rowe, of Magdulen, has come from 
his place at No. 2 to a chief seat. He is rowing slightly 
under his proper weight at the time of writing, but he is 
undoubtedly the pick of the two crews, and as a time-keeper— 
a vital quality in a “ seven "—he is all admirable. He is one 
of the least of the sinners in the matter of washing out the 
blade, and he rows with as much length as “stroke” will let 
him, while his personal strength is enormons, 
and his body-form very pleasing. This is his 
fourth year as a Varsity oarsman, he having 
won two of the three races which he has 
taken part in; and the position of “seven” 
suits him better than the thwart at “ two,” 
where he was found last year, or the thwart 
at “six” where he was beaten three years 
ago. Heis very ably backed up in his work 
by Mr. Fletcher, who has already rowed twice 
for the 'Varsity, who stroked the victorious 
Christ Church Four last November, who rowed 
© magnificent race with Mr. Wilkinson for the 
“Silver Goblets” at Henley last year, and 
who is a very strong and useful “six.” Mr. 

V. Nickalls, of Magdalen, the No. 5 of this 
crew, is a worthy Etonian who rowed for 
Oxford last year, and who has been helped con- 
siderably in his career by the great traditions 
of his brother, whose name will go down 
for all time as that of one of the greatest 
aqnatic children of a great rowing school. 
The younger brother has in many wavs fol- 
lowed the path which the elder trod. He has 
* Diamonds” at Henley, stroked the 
pair” for the University Pair Oars, 
carried off the University sculis. He 
but he has 
course that 


won the 
winning “ 
and has c 
is not a strikingly neat performer, 
strength, may be taken as a matter of 
whoever may cry “ Hold, enough! ” in either crew it will not 
be the Dark Blue at No. 5. 

If the Oxford Eight is weak in 
it is weak in the bows. Mr. F. E. 
rowed No. 6 behind Mr. Pitman in the trial eights of December, 
bat sufficiently heavy “four” ; 


enormous 


and it 


any members of the crew, 
Robeson, of Merton, who 


is a useful, slightly clumsy, 


of Brase- 


end of 


both Mr. Hewett, of University, and Mr. Fo 
nose, have the fault of 
the stroke, and so of failing to keep the blade covered as long 
as it should be covered. But Mr. Ford,as No. 2 of the traly 
exemplary Leander eight which the Grand Challenge 
last year, has demonstrated sufficieutly that he has pluck 
staying power, and his record for Brasenose, the 
boat on the Isis for 1889, 1890, and 1891, 
Mr. Cottou La 


while 


letting the leg-work go at the 


won 


and 


hea i 7 is a anfficient 


warrauty for lis appearance. wou the ‘Varsity 


OXFORD AND 


, 
ait 
pe 
pags lou crenata 


CAMBRIDGE 


mm “ty ill : , s 
: ‘ 
i ' 


‘ 


CRAVEN COTTAGE 


pairs, and was bow in the winning “trial ” last year. The 
plain-spoken critic has noticed that he lacks the condition of 
some of the other members of the crew, and that he was dread- 
fully “ baked "after Oxford's hard row on Tuesday in last week, 
‘This he may take as a compliment, for the man who is not 
“baked” by a tideway course is, facto, a“ sugarer,” and 
has not paid his passage-money. He 
himself upon the fact that he is to be numbered among those 


ipso 
may also congratulate 








LYRIC CLUB, HEADQUARTERS OF THE OXFORD CREW. 


bows who do not swing out of the boat persistently, and that 
as an honest but not as yet an all-skilled workman he may 
give place to none. If we turn to the Cambridge Eight, 
we find that in the matter of veterans they are better off than 
their rivals. They have six old “ Blues,” and the two new- 
comers are very striking oarsmen. Mr. Elin, at stroke, has 
been the most severely criticised man in the country for the 
past month, and it is impossible not to admit that the time 


and Mr. Muttlebury 
shed tears upon the 
launch. For many 
days it seemed that 
this fault would be 
the undoing of the 
Light Blues. When 
they came to Putney 
the aged wiseacres 
and confirmed know- 
nothings shook their 
heads together and 
prophesied evil. 
THE FIRST EFFORTS 
OF THE CANTABS 
on the tideway were 
poor, clumsy, very 
ill - looking, but 
never altogether in- 
effective. It is due 
has nursed his crew with a care 
Elin has rid himself partly of 
attribute to the inordinate love 
of a slow stroke which continues to keep the crew's first 
coach, Mr. Moore, from the first rank of coaches of the 
decade. One thing the Light Blues may certainly rely on 
to-day, and that is the pluck of their leader, who, in the 
wearing struggle of last year and of 1890, in the Third 
Trinity eight many a time, and in his successful race for the 
Colquhouns has proved that he has dash enough and stay 
enough for any task to which he may set his hand. 

The stroke of the Light Blues is well backed up by Mr. C. T. 
Fogg-Elliott, of the “ Hall,” who rowed “seven” in last year’s 
eight, who has twice stroked the victorious “ Hall” four and 
the “ Head” of the Cam, and who is the “ seven ” for this race. 
He is a neat, pleasing oarsman, a little inclined to follow stroke 
in cutting the finish, and often a little late in body swing ; but 

he is better at “seven” than at “two,” where 
he was originally placed, and since he has 
occupied that seat the eight has travelled better. 
Behind him, at “six,” is a stranger to the 
honours of the “ blue,” Mr. G. C, Kerr, of First 
Trinity, who at Cambridge last year carried 
off the Varsity Pairs with Mr. Branson, and 
also won the Colquhouns. He is a typical 
heavy man, a little floundering. prodigiousl; 
strong, inclined to wave his blade in the air 
like the arm of a semaphore, but the work 
that he does is enormous ; he is a very marvel 
in the excellent use of leg-power, and his blade 
reminds one a little of the blade of the great 
Fairbairn. In this respect the veteran No. 5— 
Mr. W. Landale, of the “ Hall”—is a worthy 
imitator, and every ounce of his thirteen stone 
is used to advantage. Mr. Fison, of Corpus, 
who has rowed twice in the ’Varsity Eight ere 
this—will never be a pretty “ oar” to look at, 
but the value of his work is undisputed. Mr. 
Francklyn, at “three,” is, perhaps, the stylist 
of the eight. Some have quarrelled with him 
ou this very score, but he is most indubitably 
an ornament to the boat, and embodies all that 
Dr. Warre teaches ad rem elegantem in a way 
that almost saves the reputation of the ship 
from the charge of mal-appearance and slovenliness. Mr. Lord, 
the Australian, who rowed No. 2 last year, takes Mr. Noble's 
place at bow this year. He is not as finished a headpiece 
as his predecessor, who was one of the best light-weights 
after Gridley the Cantabs have possessed, but he has plenty 
of pluck, as has Mr. Neill, of Jesus, who has done some- 
thing in the past year to save the decaying reputation of 
the once invincible black and red, but who has a bad habit 


to Mr. Muttlebury, who 
above praise, that Mr. 
this fault, which many 


th wi ite 


earlier days of the Light 
he was 


he deserved it. In the 
especially in the weeks at Cookham, 
Having to set the time toa namber of 
heavy meu—to whom 


was when 
Bine 
rowing woefally short. 
heavy men behind him, he gave those 
finish is the very staple of being—no opportunity to let their 
leg-work row their blades out of the water. ‘The result was 
a rough-and-tumble to get forward, a wild irregu- 
is of little moment, 


which made Mr. Moore 


practice, 


disastrous 
of the 


aud a general waut 


larity blades in the air—which 


however of time, 


Finys 


of rushing his slide,and who does not a little to bring upon 


his eight the anathemas of those to whom elegance in style is 
the very vitality of an eight. 

A word for the “ coxes” concltides the notice of the crews. 
Mr. Lonsdale has already coxed the Oxford Eight three times 
Mr. Braddon coxed for Cambridge last year. If there has been 
nothing remarkableabout their performances, it is admitted that 
both of them are above the average, and that, knowing every 


furlong of the course, they are altogether to be relied upon. 





